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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in 
their appropriate ‘columns. 

Meetings Next Week.—Mim eapolis, Sault Ste. Marie 
& Atlantic. : 

Elections.—Asheville & Tennessee, S. F.. Kepler Presi- 
dent.—Chicago & Calumet River Terminal, Alonzo Ste- 
phens President.—Colorado Midland, B. H. Bryant Chief 
Engineer.—Mighigan Northern, Arthur Meigs President.— 
Murfreesboro, B. B. Winborne President.—Norfelk & Ports- 
mouth Terminal, William Green President.—Toledo, St. Louis 
Kansas City, S. R. Callaway President. 

Personal.—J. M. Quigley resigns Presidency of Toledo, 
& St. Louis & Kansas City. 

New Companies Organized.—Asheville & Tennessee 
is organized in North Carolina.—Careyville, Jacksboro & 
Big Gap files charter in Tennessee.—Cherdkee & Dakota 
files articles in lowa.—Jellico & Cumberland Gap files char- 
ter in Tennessee.—Los Angeles Ocean files articles in Cali- 
fornia.—Michigan Northern is incorporated in Michigan.— 
Murfreesboro is chartered in North Carolina.—Norfolk & 
Portsmouth Terminal is organized in Virginia.— Oneonta & 
Otsego Valley is incorporated in New York.—Pasadena, Los 
Angeles & Long Beach files articles in Califorma.—Santa 
Monica Outlook files articles in Callfornia. 

Changes and Extensions.—Alabama: Montgomery 
& Florida is extended ten miles. Blountsville Land Co. will 
build road.—Arkansas : St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern opens branch to Wynne.—Dakota: Fremcnt, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley is extending road from Rapid 
City.—Iilinois : Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is sur- 
veyiug from Beardstown to Camp Point.—Kentucky: 
Chesapeake, Decatur & New Orleans is making surveys.— 
Michigan: Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinac, will build 
branch. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic is completed to 
Sault Ste. Marie.—Missouri: Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska 
is opened to Kansas City. St. Louis, Arkansas & 
Texas completes survey of St. Louis extension.—New 
York: Elmira, Cortland & Northern is extended.— 
Ontario ; Detroit, Essex & Lake Erie will build from Lon- 
don to Detroit, Mich.—Ohio: Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern completes Sharpsburgh branch.—Tennessee : Rich 
mond & {Danville will build branch.—Texas : Missouri Pacific 
opens Taylor, Bastrop & Houston branch. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coa! shipments for the week ending 
Sept. 17 show a decrease of 6.8 per cent., as compared with 
corresponding week last year; bituminous shipments show 
increase of 25.0 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, 
show increase of 60.2 per cent., as compared with cor- 
responding period last year; shipments show increase of 26.4 
per cent.; seaport receipts show increase of 75.2 per cent. ; 
exports, increase of 35.4 per cent.; cotton in sight is less 
than at some period last year by 7.4 per cent. 

Miscellaneous.—Central Iowa branches are sold. Cen- 
tral of New Jersey files $50,000,000 mortgage. 
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Balanced Locomotives. 


New York, Sept. 7, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Every man is inclined to look upon any problem from the 
standpoint which best suits his own ideas, The experiments 
made by Prof. 8. W. Robinson upon bridges, which proved 
that vibratory stresses of great magnitude occurred in all 
such structures from the unbalanced action of the locomotive 
merchanism, served as a ground of complaint for the bridge 
builders and engineers, who say that if locomotives were pro- 
Vided with perfectly balanced merchanism it would be possi- 
ble to build lighter bridges equally safe with present heavier 
structures. It may be laid down as an axiom that whatever 
may be the opinions of bridge constructors no locomotive 
builder will feel disposed to forward the bridge interest 
by any retrograde step in locomotive balancing. Itis not 
a difficult matter to balance the moving parts of the 
engine in the horizontal plane by means of revolving weights 
attached within the body of the wheel, but the fact that part 
of the weight balanced has a motion in the horizontal plane 
only (the pistons and rods, etc.), and the baiarice weights 
revolve in a circle, introduces a new element into the ques 
tion, for there is nothing to balance the vertical action of 
the balance weights themselves, and the result is that a loco- 
motive bears more heavily on the track when the balance 
weight is down than when it is up. Beyond uneven wear of 
the tires and the introduction of a tendency to slipping, no 
great harm is thus done unless it be thata slightly heavier rail 
is needed. But the effect upon bridges is serious,fthe revolution 
of the vertically unbalanced wheel, giving rise to a series of 
impulses in the bridge which accumulate under certain con- 
ditions as to time and speed, and bring about stresses greatly 
in excess of mean load stresses. With the present ordinary 
tpye of two cylinder engines, the only method of eliminating 
this injurious vertical action would be to introduce a verti- 
cally reciprocating weight actuated from the crank pin and 
equal in weight to the rectilinearly moving parts of the en- 
gine. With this provision the vertically unbalanced portion 
of the revolving weights in the wheel would balance the 
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working parts of the engine horizontally and be themselves 
balanced vertically by the vertically moving addition. It is 
not probable that such a device would come into general use, 
though it would be absolutely effective in giving an exact all 
round balance to the locomotive. The use of three cylin- 
ders, as on the Webb engine, but arranged so that 
the piston of the central cylinder should move simul 
taneously with but opposite to the two outer cylin- 
ders has been suggested. This would necessitate the 
two outer pistons moving simultaneously and’ the futal 
defect of dead points being introduced, an auxiliary small en- 
gine would require to be carried s) as to turn the engine 
off its dead points; thus a further complication would be in- 
troduced, a most undesirable thing in a locomotive. A promi- 
nent locomotive man, speaking tu us a few days ago on the 
question of of the compound locomotive, laid special stress on 
this point, arguing strongly that even if fuel were saved, the 
losses through longer detention in the shop for repairs and 
the hundred little things that are added with every extra 
detail would probably nullify the apparent economic gain, 
Indeed, of late years the necessity for simplicity is more 
than ever recognized and the most successful innovation upon 
locomotive practice which has yet appeared—the ‘‘ Strong » 
locomotive—owes its present good position not merely to the 
fact that it is an economical engine but because it has also a 
boiler suited to the highest pressures hitherto carried in loco- 
motives, and yet formed in the simplest manner, dispensing 
with the in~umerable stays rendered necessary in the older 
and unscientific forms of construction. Hence it is that the 
question of perfect balance is one fraught with many difficul- 
ties. The only apparent solution lies either as indicateg 
above or in further multiplication of cylinders, two on each 
side of the engine in the same plane being the fewest possible 
in a self-starting engine. Mechanical engineers may do well 
to study the question, but it is extremely doubtful if for the 
sake of saving a few pounds on our bridges we should be 
wise in increasing the complexity of the machine on which 
the successful working of a railroad depends so greatly. 
W. H. Boorn. 








The Grand Central Station- 


To THE EDITOR THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In an article in your issue the 16th inst., concerning im- 
provements on the Harlem Division of the New York Central 
& Hudson River road, it is stated that ‘‘ the delays in getting 
trains into the Grand Central station are already serious and 
constantly burdensome, and the time is not far distant when 
heroic measures of relief must be undertaken.” 

Permit me to draw your attention to the fact that the de- 
lays that are so constantly burdensome are almost all due to 
three varieties of causes. 

First. Delays to beavy incoming western trains, held back 
for drill trains and locals of less importance, more easily and 
readily moved. 

Second. By the entirely uncalled for and impracticable 
flying of engines. : 

Third. By the apparently prevalent notion among the 
signal and yard men that an interlocking switch and signal 
system is better run by shouting and gesticulation than by 
the semaphores provided for the purpose. 

As to the first cause, anyone taking the trouble to watch 
the traffic can vouch for its existence, and as well wonder 
why it should be allowed since holding back these trains 
where they do makes it practically impossible to regain 
headway sufficient to properly ‘“‘come in.” To see a light 
engine (not scheduled to leave for half to three-quarters 
of anShour) given rights to use the crossover, say at 7 p. m. 
when both the New York Central Special Express and 
the Shore Line Limited are due, with only two minutes 
interval, is no exaggerated sample of daily practices. 
As to the second cause : With the exception of a very few 
“‘Jocals,” not an engine enters the station that has not ample 
lay over to be handled with its train. Considering that it is 
always safer, would save in this case 60 per cent. in move- 
ment and signaling and make 300 yards of track more avail- 
able for drilling and storing cars, the backing and filling 
process, even during the busiest hours, to get one heavy 
train in at a time is, mildly speaking, undesirable at least. 
As to the third cause: Compare the yard room of the 
Broad street station of the Pennsylvania road, note that it 
serves for more than double the traffic of the Grand Central 
Station, and then compare the ‘‘ row” made at each, and the 
result will:be but too convincing. 

Witb the whole square bounded by 47th and 48th streets, 
Lexington and Fourth avenues available, and the Mott 
Haven storage yard possible, it would hardly seem to require 
“* heroic measures ” to remodel the plant to readily accommo- 
date all the probable requirements of several as yet untabu- 
lated schedules. And perhaps some day adequate waiting 
rooms—a ladies’ room where ladies can wait, and several 
other not to be despised facilities offered by all companies 
considered first-class, may as well blossom out! Who 
knows ? Loco. 

[Some comment on this letter will be found in the 
editorial columns.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. |] 











The Strong Locomotive. 


New York, Sept. 20, 1887. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The tests conducted by M. Marié, the results of which you 
quote, were made with an engine especially prepared, while 
the Lehigh Valley engines at the time of the trial were doing 
their regular everyday work, which was decidedly unfavor- 
able to high economy. No American railroad company 
would think of allowing a passenger train torun at a speed 








of but 17.4 miles per hour, on a rising two per cent. grade, 
neither would an eight coupled engine having 2,150 sq. ft. of 
heating surface be permitted to pull a train weighing only 
241,398 Ibs.; end I believe that:if the Paris-Lyons engine 
tested were brought out here and run regularly on the Le- 
high Valley, using either anthracite or bituminous coal as it 
comes from the mines of Pennsylvahia, it would do no better 
than, if indeed as well as, the ordinary link motion consolida- 
tion engine, or any engine having equal amounts of heating’ 
surface and cylinder capacity. You, however, assert that 
this French engine has made an extraordinarily good record, 
without giving any data as to the details of the test, or the 
conditions under which the engine was worked, naturally 
leading one to suppose that the conditions under which M, 
Marié’s engine and those of the Lehigh Valley company were 
tried, were practically the same. 

In this connection I would like to remark, that although 
European locomotives are supposed by many to be more 
economical than those used in this country, their duty is gen- 
erally expressed in pouvds per mile run, but when we come 
to examine the train load we find that the European load is 
far lighter than the American. Mr. Dorsey's figures in his 
paper comparing English and American railroads bear this 
out. Comparing the engines of the two countries on a com- 
mon basis, the American engive is far from being a wasteful 
machine. 

Returning to the point again. When speaking of tho 
French test, you give figures giving a horse power for so 
many pounds of fuel consumed, but make no mention of the 
fact that all the three varieties of fuel used were patent 
“* briquettes,” very rich in carbon, and containing but 6.9 per 
cent. ash, and whose calorific value, according to M. Marié 
bimself, was equal to Cardiff coal, which is well known to be 
one of the best steaming coals to be found; while you also 
make no mention of the fact that the Lehigh Valley engines, 
as the report shows, used various grades of coal, some being 
slack or screenings, whose value is about one-fourth that of 
‘run of mine” coal. Clearly, no comparison can be made 
without equating, which has not been attempted, or the 
necessity for it even hinted at. Surely evidence has been ad- 
mitted that should have been excluded. 

M. Marié made his tests without the use of indicators or 
dynamometers of any kind, ‘* such delicate instruments,” to 
quote from his paper read before the British lnstitution of 
Mechanical Engineers ‘‘ being liable to give rise te errors 
Indicators * * * in general give accurate results only 
from stationary engines working at slow speeds.” Knowing 
as we do that indicators are and have been tor some time 
made which register with extreme accuracy at speeds far in 
excess of the fastest a locomotive is ever called upon to run 
at, such remarks as these require no further comment. 

This French engineer obtained his performance figures by 
the use of the following formula: 

Work done= Wx LxriWwWxh 

Where W = total weight of train including engine and 
tender in pounds. 


L = distance run in feet. 


: , 1 
r = coefficient of adhesion; taken as Ros 


h = height of train ascent. 


Let us apply this formula to the case of Lehigh Valley 
engine No. 444 when working up the grades between Sugar 
Notch and Fair Haven, which is very nearly identical with 
that worked over by the Marié engine. These two stations 
are 63,402 ft. apart, and Fair View is at an elevation of 
1014.754 ft. above Sugar Notch. The following table gives 
the various grades into which the total distance of 63,402 ft. 
is divided. The trip of May 11 is taken at random from the 
tables, and works out as follows: 


© Trip of May 1]th, 1887. Sugar Notch to Fairview. 
Distance. 
1,350 ft 





Here the total rise is 1014.754 ft. and the time occupied in 
surmounting it was 25 minutes 6 seconds. 


The weight of engine..........-. .-+.+++ 138. pounds. 
The weight of tender...............-.-+- - 65,000 “average. 
The weight of train..... .......---....5 252.000 * 

WHA DERG... ascccccessicecdecsees 456,000 aa 


The work done in raising this weight through 1014.754 ft. 
's 462,726,000 foot-pounds, and assuming with M. Marié that 





the train resistance is we find a resistance of 1961.29 


1 
232.5’ 
Ibs. through a distance of 63,402 ft. This amount, 124,349,- 
708 foot-pounds, added to the gravity resistance above found, . 
gives the total work of the engine as 587,075,708 foot-pounds, 
or equivalent to 708.77 indicated horse-power for 25 minntes 
6 seconds. The consumption of coal on this was 1,176 lbs., 
being equal to 1.6592 Ibs. per horse-power, or 3.965 lbs. per 
horse-power per hour. 

It will be observed from the above table that for nearly 
one-half the distance the road is curved. For this no addi- 
tional resistance is figured, nor is any allowance made for 
priming, for which M. Marié allows as much as 9 per cent. 
In the Marié engine, taking the figures just as given in M. 
Marié’s paper, the work done in 61 minutes was 770,600,000 
fvot-pounds, or 383 effective horse power. Comparing the 
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two engines, we find that for a total engine and tender weight | the apparently great amount of water used by engine No. 
cf 208,000 Ibs, the No. 444 engine gave off 709 borse-power, 444 as compared with No. 383, which has the same style of 
or 1 horse-power for 286 lbs, weight, whlle the Marié engine | valves and valve gear, I may say that there were several | 
of 150,000 lbs. only gave 383 horse-power, being at the rate | reasons therefor. Frst. The fireman of No. 444 had| 
of 1 horse-power for 391 lbs. weight. The relative weight | not become sufficiently expert to prevent the blowing | 
efficiency was thus as.731 to 1.000, No. 444 doing the greater | off of steam at stations and while running down grade | 
work per pound weight. Now, the Marié engine was cutting | without steam. Secondly, No. 444 has steel valves, 
off steam at } the stroke, but had it been required to work up which have not worn well, and which leak slightly; 
to the higher efficiency a mean pressure of 3%, greater would | whereas the valves on No, 383 are cast irons which} 
have been required. From the well-known formula: | have worn as smooth as glass and kept perfectly tight. | 

—p (1 + hyp. log. R) Thirdly, the engineer of No. 444 had not become accustomed 
P ae > ae to the engine, and carried his water so high that priming 





we have for } cut off 































































p= P (t + 1.6, 52 P. To increase this in the ratio occurred ; and fourthly, the valve gear of No. 444 was| 

5 ma designed after the engine was nearly completed; having to 

IPPP we require p = ar = .712P. be arranged to accommodate existing parts, its proportion 
‘ 


The rate of expansion corresponding to ( 


1 + hyp. log. R.) 
— 
=.712 is 2.9 times, and the consumption of steam thus re- | 
quired would be $$ of what was used at the lesser power | 


Marié gives the coal consumed at 3.27 per effective H. P.’ 


and multiplying this by $$ we get 5.64 lbs. of coal per horse | gg jyijes per 


power per hour, which would be required for the Mamné 
engine working as efficiently per pound of weight as the 
Lehigh Valley engine. This is a big increase upon the 
Lebigh Vailey consumption of 3.965, and d monstrates the 
superior.ty of the Strong engine most conclusively by M. 
Marié’s own figures. Again, take the actual power devel- 
oped by the two engines and we find the ratio 1.851. With 


the same formula p = PS es YP log. R) we have the 
fraction .562 and .52 x 1.851 = .9625, which is equiva- | 


lent to a cut-off of 34 and an expansion of 1.33 and thus equal 

to a nearly fourfold consumption. Against this, of course , is | 
to be set the fact that fur the earlier cut off the back pressure 
in the Marié engine would be very great, and that as the link | 
was lowered for the higher power, this back pressure would | 
be reduced and an earlier cut off than °{ would be feasible. | 
This is so, but the fact is not sufficient to counterhalance our | 
argument, though it points strongly to the conclusion that the 
valve gear of the No, 444 engine with its almost atmospheric | 
and parallel back pressure line at all speeds is enormously 

superior to any link motion gear. As a fact, the coal con- | 
sumption of 3.965 of the No. 444 engine was obtained with a | 


cut off of about 14, so that 1+ bye. ioe. isin this case about | 


.7. Hence with a fivefold expansion the consumption would 
fall to about $3 of 3 965 = 2.94, 

All the foregoing figures can only be taken as approxima- | 
tions, as no account is taken of back pressures in the absence | 
of indicator diagrams for Marié’s engines, but they are at! 
least sufficient to show that the apparent economy of the | 
Marié engine could not be sustained in actual work at high | 
power. 

Though Marié’s own method has been used here, no stress 
can really be laid upon its accuracy, and the very fact that 
Marié uses so coarse a method of determinivg engine power, 
and then makes so fine a correction as is involved in allowing 
for the expansion of water in the boiler by heat, though he 
neglects the expansion of the boiler itself, is sufficient proof 
of his inability to really grasp the srue facts of the question. 

We may go further and compare the relative sizes of the 
two engines. The area of Marié’s piston is 350 sq. in. 
as against 310 sq. im. of the No. 444. The area ratio 
is therefore 1.129: 1.00. The stroke ratio is mak- 
ing the capacity ratic 1.223: 1.000. Hence per cylin- 
der capacity the No. 444 engine was giving out ac-| 
tually 2.26 times the work demanded from the French | 
locomotive, but the French eagine had only 49% in. wheels | 
and the No. 444 drivers are 62 inches diameter, or 114 times | 
as large. Comparing the two machines as a_ whole, 
this means simply that for work done at the rail the 
Marié engine with its large cylmder and smaller | 
wheels should be capable of doing work 1.53 times that 
of the Lehigh engine per pound of effective steam pressure, | 
That it did not do this is no proof that it could) 
not, but is a sufficient explanation of the early cut-off which | 
gave the economy of coal yo note—an economy which a} 
littie figuring on Marié’s own basis proves to be visionary | 
for, »s I remarked above, no American road would tolerate 
the small train load and low speed at which Marié’s tests | 
were made. Actually, therefore, to be working as hard as 
the No. 444, the duty of the French locomotive should have 
been 1,084 h. p. in place of 383 which it actually was, or al- | 
lowing for the lower boiler pressure, say 750. In other words, | 
the Marié engine was just about half loaded as compared | 
with No. 444. It is also worthy of note, that while the | 


26 
24s 


French engine only ran at a speed of 17.4 miles per hour, No. | regarding the experiments of Mr. Marié, the Strong 


444 made nearly 29 miles per hour. 
M. Marié draws also a comparison with a Corliss engine, 
but this comparison has not the merit of consistency, for the 


power of the Corliss is measured from indicator cards, while | 


it ought consistently to be taken from a brake on the fly- 
wheel. 
The data given are very meagre, and it may be supposed 


were of very different types and generally the mode of work 


ing and the losses by radiation so varied as to reader a com | test was also liable to error, because an electrical in- | 


parison valueless, 


i H M anes 
Of M. Regray’s experiments which you refer to as corrobo.| i1<tead of the ordinary instrument connected to thé! Fire-box |... 


rating, in a way, M. Marié’s statements, all I know is that 
the indicators taking the diagrams from which the results- 
were calculated were not on the engive, but on a special- 
** van” back of the tender. The liability of error in such an 
arrangement would appear to be so great than I cannot con- 
sider the figures as at all conclusive. 

With respect to the question which you raise concerning 





|; could not he kept as accurately as those of 383’s gear. 
| Steel valves of No. 444 will shortly be replaced by cast iron, 
| and I expect to seea marked improvement in the working of 
the engine. 


| engine, and were worked up and given to Mr. Leavitt by 
| me, as high-speed cards, and cannot be regarded as being 


}end aimed at in the design was the production of a boiler 


The 


As to the indicator cards published. They were taken, as 
mentioned under them, on the Northern Pacific, at a speed of 
hour, from the right-hand cylinder of the 


part of the Lebigh Valley test. Mr. Leavitt, as he mentions 
in his remarks on the tests, will shortly publish a supplemen- 
tary report in which will be reproduced cards from the three 
engines tested, together with some from stationary engines, 
and a careful analysis of the same,showing the difference 
between the theoretically possible and the practically attain- 
able, Whilst speaking of the Northern Pacific cards, it is 
worthy of note how very closely the train resistance of 31.2 
Ibs. per ton at 60 miles per hour, deduced from them, agrees 
with that given on the diagram of train resistance in Mr. A. 
M. Wellington’s ‘‘ Railway Location,” and facing page 518 
in that work; the difference between what it should have 
been and what it was being barely appreciable. 

Respecting the weight of the No. 444, I can do no better 
than to give the reasons therefur. The engine was designed 
to accomplish very desirable and important ends; one of 
which was to produce a machine capable of taking over the 
mountains, alone and on time, trains usually pulled by two 
engines, in doing which, a grade of 68 ft. to the mile and 11 
miles long, on the eastern slope has to be traversed in 20 
minutes, the train consisting during the summer months of 
from 10 to 11 cars, two being parlor or chair cars; while 
when running in the opposite direction a 96 ft. grade 12 
miles long 1s encountered, abounding iu curves of short radius 
and which has to be surmounted with seven to eight cars in 
24 minutes. The resistance due to these curves added to that 
due to the grade forms a total resistance equivalent to that 
experienced by a train running up a straight grade of 
130 ft. to the mile. It is almost superfluous to remark that 
the great tractive force and consequent adhesive weight 
necessary to perform tbis work precluded the possibility 
of using only four drivers, and so six were used in connec- 
tion with 20 in. x 24 in. cylinders and 160 to 170 lbs. 
of steam. The form of boiler used was adopted to carry 
the high pressure safely, and as I found that I could not 
carry the large boiler necessary to supply steam to the 20 in. 
cylinders when running at bigh speeds, without putting 
more weight than I thought desirable on the leadiug truck 
and drivers, I grouped the, drivers close toget her, bringing 
the centre of gravity of the engine directly over the main axle, 
and put in a rear truck equalized with the drivers. The other 


capable of burning the low-grade anthracite and bituminous 
coals to be found in such quantities about the mines, aud 
which have a very low monetary value. It goes without 
saying that an enormous saving in the fuel bill of a railroad 
company would result from the use of these screenings. In 
service the No. 444 has demonstrated that more than suffi- 
cient steam can be generated from this coal to meet all the 
requirements of fast and heavy passenger service, and I can, 
in good faith, assert that such a thing has never been accom- 
plished by any other engine, although many have been built 
with the avowed purpose of doing so. 

Finally, my valve gear, as will be readily understood, 
works to the best advantage in comparison with link motion 
when running with high pressures at high speeds, and natu- 
ally would not show up to its best advantage when working 
up heavy grades at comparatively slow speeds, This claim 
was made good in the run over the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago, which was commented on editorially, as being 
remarkable, in your issue of June 24 last. 

Gero. S. STRONG. 


[If we rightly understand Mr. Strong’s comments 


locomotive, in his opinion, would have done better had 


| bered, were not directed against the Strong locomo- 


tive, which we regard very favorably, but against 
some of the methods and statements of the experi- 
menters, for which we presume Mr. Strong is not re- 
sponsible.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE ] 





Compound Tank Locomotive (Webb’s Patent), Lon- 
don & Northwestern Railway. 


The accompanying illustrat‘ons represent a class of engine 
used on the London & Northwestern for working suburban 
passenger trains, and also for working on branch lines hav- 
ing heavy grades and sharp curves. The engine is com- 
pounded on Mr. Webb’s system, the two high-pressure cylin” 
ders working the rear drivers and being outside connected, 
while the single low-pressure cylinder is inside connected and 
works the main or forward driving axle. The axles are not 
coupled, and therefore coupling rods are dispensed with. As 
the Webb and other types of compound locomotives have 
been fully described and illustrated in previous issues of the 
Gazette, any detailed explanation of the principles of com- 
pounding is hardly necessary here.* 

Some non-compound engines with similar arrangement of 
wheels, boiler tank, etc., have been running on the London & 
Northwestern for some years. When working the same 


| suburban passenger trains the compound engines burnt 23.3 


los. per mile, against 32.1 lbs consumed by the similar, but 
non-compound engines. The economy is very remarkable 
and is greater than that shown by main line engines, In 
suburban traffic, the greatest part of the coal is burnt when 
the engine is getting away with the train, and consequently 
is working in full gear or nearly so. Withan ordinary loco 
motive, the amount of expansion is then very limited. IE=¢ 
the cut-off takes place at 20 in. of the stroke, the expansion, 
allowing for clearance and premature release, can only be 
about 1.1 fold. The amount of steam consumed per indi- 
cated horse-power or per unit of work done is therefore con- 
siderable. The minimum amount of expansion, with the 
compound locomotive, is about threefold, and therefore even 
in starting a train the steam is being used under economica 
conditions. When this simple fact is borne in mind, the 
economy of the compound locomotive ceases to be a matter 
of surprise. 

The valves are worked from the connecting rods by Joy’s 
motion, but the Walschaert motion, actuated by one eccen- 
tric and the crosshead, could, of course, be used. The grade 
of expansion can be varied independently in the high and the 
low pressure cylinders, and the valve on the low pressure 
cylinder can be working in full gear when the h‘gn pressure 
valves are cutting off early in the stroke. This method of 
working permits a large opening for the admission and re- 
lease of the large volume of steam passing through the single 
low pressure cylinder. 

It will be observed that the engine, though of considerable 
weight, 114,000 Ibs., is carried on only eight wheels, which 
are, of course, somewhat heavily loaded. The engine, how- 
ever, is intended to run over strong permanent way which is 
quite capable of carrying 35,000 Ibs, per axle. The arrange- 
ment of wheel base renders the engine capable of running 
either end foremost over any curves, the end carrying wheelS 
being fitted with Webb’s radial axle boxes—a very simple de 
vice, which, having no liuks or radius bar, takes up but little 
room. The side springs control the lateral motion, and, 
while permitting the wheels to radiate truly to a curve, 
steady the engine while running on a tangent 

The weight of the engine may seem excessive for the 
amount of heating surface, etc., but the amount of water 
and coal carried is considerable. Assuming wrat is proba- 
bly not far from the fact, that the tanks and coal bunkers, 
with the necessary fittings, brackets, etc., weigh as much as 
the water, the engine, if stripped of tanks and coal bunkers, 
would be lessened in weight about 33,000 lbs., and would 
then only weigh 81,000 lbs. This is not an excessive weight 
for an engine with 1,000 sq. ft. of heating surface, and ex 
ceedingly strongly proportioned, as will be seen from the 
drawing. The wearing surfaces are also ample through- 
out. 

The engine is fitted with an arrangement for turning the 
exhaust steam into the tanks when the engine is running 
through tunnels. The arrangement is similar to that used on 
the underground railroads in London. When the water in 
the tanks is so heated that it cannot readily condense the ex- 
haust steam, the surplus steam escapes by the small escape- 
pipe, shown at the rear end of the coal bunker. 

The leading dimensions of the engine are as follows : 





it been tried by the same method; but he does not re- 
| gard the method as reliable. 
‘ method used in the test of his own locomotive, where 
|the judgment of the experimenter took the place of 
| av accurate measurement of the coal. 


| experiments, on the ground that the latter’s method of 


dicator, situated in the dynamometer car, was used 


locomotive cylinder by a pipe. The relative accuracy | 


| of the two methods of using the indicator is a question 

which may be left out of consideration here. It would 
| be useless to engage in acontroversy about such mat? 
| ters, and we take pleasure in affording Mr, Strong space 
| to express his views. Our criticisms, it will be remem- 





He seems to prefer the | 


Hie dismisses | 
that the piston speeds were quite different; that the boilers | the corroborative evidence furnished by Mr. Regray’s | Inside fire-box (copper). 






Cylinders. 
High pressure (2) diameter... ..........20 cseceeee 14 in 
“s WEI aks ccccce- cicssavescnd ubeses 18 in 
Low pressure (1) diameter. ................ceeeeee. 26 in. 
= IE 050s Sn ds0e ddnehstsedconnsas 24 in. 
i Ao Lo ee oe ee 1:2.3 
Tractive power per |b. average pressure, referred 
to low pressure cylinder... 2.00... csscccceseese 150 Ibs. 
Boiler. 
LOR DUONRERD Sock is dsciccacecsasecosens sce0es 160 Ibs 
| Barrel, lemath.......... sses.secceeseeeceece 10 ft. 1 in 
* mean diameter ou'side...... .. .....-.200 3° 113g * 
Length between tube pl+tes 10" 4% “* 
leneth.. ee 
width ao, eo ® 
| ee sé te depth 5“ 76 “ 
Wee, STONE OO og. ons 5 secccccccan cose 1% “ 
PRON ess chencak sche cwwancadgiinsctedesssds 179 
| Heating surface 
Tube me ee 908.87 sq ft 
4.64 te “ 
PN. na 4p ee deeh eras: readaseneewh suse > eas 99 3.71 sq. ft. 
rk ok cicucadies on lsdeacesaeeesass \4:,4% mae « 
: Capacity of tanks, American gallons......... .... 1.740 
| <4 a= Ne Imperial gailons.... ..... 1,450 














ct will find some useful informa 


* Those interested in the —s 
zcenlt Locomotives, recently pub- 
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Wheel base. 
T.eading to low pressure driving ...... 7ft. 1 in. 
L. p. driving to high pressure uriving.............. , hall RK. 
wh. s QRETINE 00 CERIN. 5c. acccc ncccss seoctcscs — =. 
A 2 shi igs sn-- cata ene 21ft. 3 in. 
Weight. 
Nica een on o/tnccucaucaseeoiee ‘e pagina umpraeee aan 26,200 Ibs. 
CT ed EE LR 34,700 ** 
BED Tire + 00 0sn0s ined) 02, decdstespesuns: setheons 35,000 ** 
EEO ne tabeissscnck scdinekaacses est teeeee . x “3 
I sa irkcsaaatnicn vicsicile ediaelaeeadi dita 113,900 Ibs. 


Engines of this type have beenso successful that Mr. Webb 
has gone a step further and built some compound tank en- 
gines for working main line freight trains. These engines 
have six driving wheels, the high pressure cylinders working 
on the four rear drivers, which are coupled. The low press- 
ure cylinder is connected to the front drivers which are not 
coupled to the other wheels. 








The 18th 4n ual Convention of the Master Car and 
Locomotive Painters’ Association. 





SECOND DAY. 

The attendance upon the conventien’s second session was 
small, but the proceedings were of unusual value and interest. 
Though one-third of the active members were represented by 
empty chairs, the remaining seats were, in several senses, well 
filled. 

Order was called at 10:30 a. m., and committees asked to 
present their reports, but, except from one member of the 
four standing committees, nothing substantial was obtained. 
The hard-working secretary of the Association reported that 
as one of the important Committee on Information, he had 
supplied such information about methods of work, and given 
such advice as he could to those members who had written to 
him during the year. 

The new committees were then announced—the Committee 
on Information (advice to those needing practical aid) consist- 
ing of Robt. McKeon, Kent, Ohio; F. M. Widser, New York 
Lake Erie & Western; B. B. Hodges, Wilmington, Columbia & 
Augusta; and Mr. W. C. Fitch, of the Southern Pacific. It 
is the duty of these gentlemen to reply to letters of inquiry. 

The first paper of the day, by Mr. Alex. Campbell, of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad, attracted much attention, and 


a guide to order our from the manufacturers with a 
greater degree of confidence than we have in the past. 
Appendix. 


Coach japans used by Manhattan Railway, tests of time 
for drying; prepared by Alex. Campbell : 
JAPAN NO. J, 


Parts oil to 1 Parts oil.to 1 
of japan. Time. | _ of japan Time. 
Wc stacesscs- device bocensty ed 6 ee ee 4:55 
inns 33 <ernearundcbdiaes tine BABB ap cnescrcvewesepecvcsevece 5:15 
RE reece et etic UE tncwnkae sy ov d000ercs0ene Se 
i Dbdkebscens sactateenseue PIBLGS Suse des. wWaswoess denies 6:15 
Risnnitene dacsocine tuceusin 3:30 | 16........... pen tin wine ide sa 7:00 
Risin *- shessesbacnasnanee DE. cchebtaghesagnan.copean 7:40 
Miws.e  Becssab co deneee 4:00) 18.. 8:30 
Mvcevses <epeys -sivadesele COT peace sc deewees<! enensn es 9:00 
10.. ~ equ pERr Aer 9:30 
BE rissbsssnsincunecauwne rer 4:40 
JAPAN NO. 2. 

Parts oil to 





1 of japan. 
°o 


DATA Cr Od 


no. 3. 


no. 4. 








3:20 if 
_ EPR css Mehsckereen. ons aed 3:3 
ets Sas aechasauseccedas ed BOOT TD. : 0.2... oes . 3:45 
DP bsns0bonreneskee abhenoen SEE Sidkedescokeeneenekeen ee 4.00 
11 2:15 








. | of each other. 


QUANTITY OF PAINT PER SQUARE YARD. 

What quantity of oil paint, composed of metallic paint, 
linseed onl] and japan, should constitute a good coat to the 
square yard of surface? 

The question which has fallen to my lot to answer, ap- 
pears at first sight to be so trivial as to scaraely require mure 
than the single reply of, Just enough, or as mucnasany good 
workman havinz a proper knowledge and experience would 


55} apply. But just there, I find, is the point of the question; 


how many such practical workmen agree as to the quantity 
of paint constituting a good coat? I venture to assert that 
very few so agree, and for the reason that the subject in 
question is entirely governed by the conditions under which 
the painting is done, by considerations of economy and by 
individual requirements. 

First, as to the conditions under which the painting is done. 
In a well appointed shop, properly heated and ventilated, 
one can supply the paint with greater facility, spread it more 
uniformly and cover bis work with a less number of pounds 
of paint than one who paints bis freight cars in the open air, 
with the thermometer at zero, and yet both may fairly claim 
to have applied a good coat of paint. 

Secondly, as to the considerations of economy. Given the 
same conditions as to shop room and facilities,the one painter is 


0 do*ng contract work aud must practice the strictest economy 


in the interest of his employer in saving on the cost of the 
job, while the other is in the employ of the railroad company, 
and bis views of economy differ from the first, in that he 
knows that, if the cars are not well bape by the paint, 
a will not make a good record and he will have them back 
on his hands to repaint, and some explanation will alse be re- 
quired of him as to why they are not thus, and it isa matter 
of economy to him to use more paint to obtain longer service 


5 | supposing, in both cases, the specifications to require a like 


number of coats. 

Thirdly. By individual requirements or, more properly, 
exigencies, freight cars vary in the finish given to the siding 
as the practice varies in the different sbops in which they are 
built. If the siding is uniformly smooth and free from knots 
and inequalities. well dressed and mentengcess, less paint is 
required to constitute a good coat than if the siding is of in- 
ferior lumber, full of sap, badly dressed, torn up with dull 
bits, and no sandpaper used to smooth off the surface. A 
good coat on such a surface wuuld take twice as much paint 
as in the first case ; yet both painters would claim to have 


20 | applied a goou coat and would probably. if the question was 


raised between them, charge the one with useless waste of 
material, while the other would retort with a skimping of 
material on the part of the first, neither knowing the condi- 

tions under which the painting was done or the requirements 
| We have, then, certain requirements other 
| than the mere application of the paint governing the mini- 
' mum quantiiy constituting a good coat. These are: 











Compound Locomotive for Suburban Traffic, Webb’s System. 


is here given in full. Its value was recognized in the numer- 
ous questions and remarks which it called out. 


DRYING AND BINDING QUALITIES OF JAPANS, 


It is generally admitted that scarcely two samples of japan 
of different manufacture will give like results as to drying 
and binding qualities. Why should there be such a varia- 
tion, and can we not bave a standard of specifications as to 
drying and binding? In what way shall such a standard for 
japan be determined / 

Having been assigned the above subject, 1 am forced to 
say at the outset that often and often have I been like a 
mariner at sea without rudder or compass, by and through 
the action of japan, in my mixed paints; and I do, there- 
fore, most heartily fall in with the proposition set furth by 
our worthy President and Advisory Committee as being 
most opportune. 

As it has been kindly suggested, I have endeavored to make 
some tests, as to the drying qualities of four _japans, which 
are almost in constant use by our company. ot wishing to 
occupy too much valuable tame, I will proceed to give my 
findings in brief, in a temperature of 120°. 

For convenience I have classitied the japans under numbers. 

The first test with number one japan, two parts oil to one 
part japan, consumed one hour and thirty-five minutes in 
drying. The last, or twenty parts oil to one part of this same 
japan, to dry consumed 94 hours. I think I have secured a 
tine average in the following tests of our number one japan: 
seven, eight, nine and ten parts oil to one part japan have 
almost tallied the same time, four hours in cvys- 

In the tests made with our number two and three japans 
the results in time for drying were almost alike; beginning 
with two parts oil to one of japan, consumed two hours and 
twenty minutes; and 20 parts oil to one of japan, to dry 
consumed four hours. 

Number four japan: In the test of this article | met with 
a genu.ne surprise in the two, and three parts oil to one of 
japan. I found thatin the process of drying the respective 
liquids disunited, and they, like many of the human family, 
would have neither lot or part in the solution of the problem, 
to make life more cheerful. In the four parts oil to one part 
of this same japan, the ume for drying was three bours and 
forty-five minutes. From this to the twelfth part oil test the 
time gradually lessened to two hovrs and fifteen minutes, 
and then ivcreased proportiovately to the 20 part oil test, 
which con.umed four hours. 

Appended to this paper is a record ot the various tests I 
have made, and it will afford me no little pleasure to pass the 
same to our honorable secretary, so those who wish may ex- 
amine the same. 

I will close with saying it is my earnest wish to see, ere this 
body adjourns sine die, a formula adopted, so we may have 


DISCUSSION, 

Mr. Fitch asked why a temperature of 120° had been 
hosen for the experiments, Such a temperature would 
hardly be found jn any shop, unless it might be in Arizona. 

Mr. Stines replied that he supposed Mr. Campbell had 
chosen 120° because he wished to finish his experiments in 
one day, without sitting up all night. There seemed, 
however, to be such a discrepancy between the results, that 


the fact must be considered established that all japaus are 
not alikein value. Comparing No. 1 with No. 2, we find 


tbat with the former, the time of drying increases as the 
proportion of oil is increased, while with the latter, the time 
of drying decreases with an increased proportion of oil, until 
we reach the proportion 1 to 12. But we do not know what 
was the composition of the japans. If we knew we might 
arrive at a definite and exact standard. 

Which of the japans did Mr. Campbell consider the best? 
If japan No. 2 isa perfectly safe one, its use would econo- 
mize time and material. 

Mr. Campbell replied that he considered No, 1 the poorest, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 very good; No. 4 as perhaps the best. There 
was but little difference in the prices of the japans. It was 
the custom of their shop to buy the ‘‘ best.” ‘‘ They did not 
always get it.” The experiments were made on a glass sur- 
face, and subject to steam heat. 

Mr. McKeon called attention of members to the importance 
and ability of Mr. Campbell’s paper, and hoped it would be 
carefully studied. Mr. Stines asked fora second reading 
of the table appended to it, and then pointed out the value of 
japan No. 4 as compared with No. 1. It required but one 
part of japan No. 4 to dry 20 parts of oil in four hours, one 
part of japan No. 1 drying only 8 parts of oil in that. time. 
But japan No. 4 did not act so well in a large proportion as 
in a smaller one, and this was in accord with experience with 
good japans. 

Mr. Campbell agreed with Mr. Stines that japan No. 4 was 
the best, although it did not, when in large proportion, 
upite well witb the oil. 

At the request of President, the Secretary read the follow- 
ing paper by Mr. F. S. Ball, of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
(Altoona shops). 





London & Northwestern Rai!way 


1. Proper facilities for doing the work. 

2. Suitable temperature in shup. 

3. Well finished woodwork. 

4. Due consideration for length of service or durability. 


Under such conditions 52g oz. of oil paint, composed of 
metallic taint or red oxide of irun, linseed oil and japan 
dryer, weighing when mixed 11 Ibs. to the gallon, will con- 
stitute a good coat of paint to the square yard of surface for 
the priming coat, and 324 oz. of the same to the square yard 
of surface for the second coat. Or, taking for example a 34- 
ft. box car. which contains 115 square yards of surface, in- 
cluding tbe roof, it will require 40 ihs. 5 oz, of paint for the 
priming coat and 25 lbs. 15 oz. for the second coat; or for 
the two coats 6 gallons of mixed paint to make a satisfactory 
and durable job, and this notwithstanding the absurd claims 
that are made by some manufacturers for the various pig- 
ments (of like character with the metallic paint under cousid- 
eration) of the wonderful spreading and covaring qualities of 
each, over a given amount of surface, of one or more gullons. 
We all know that the oil is the vehicle by which the pigment 
is spread, and that the addition of pigment will not increase 
the spreading power of the vehicle: but of two mixtures of 
oil and pigment, each ground perfectly fine, no matter what 
pigment is used, they will spread over an equal amount of 
surface, although they will not cover equally well if one has 
more capacity than the other. 


Mr. M. L. Sims, of East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Railroad, followed with a paper upon the same subject, 

On the same topic the following paper was presented by 
Mr. Milton L. Sims, Master Car Painter Georgia Division 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Raliroad. 


The subject for consideration is one which at first seems to 
require very little thought, but when we begin to look 
into it more closely we tind that it is of muca more im- 
portance than at first supposed. We are met at the outset 
with a vast number of metallic paints, some of which bave 
good drying qualities, while otbers have none. It would 
therefore be almost, or quite, impossible to give a formula 
that would meet all the demands of the times, Then, again, 
the different seasons and climates would have to be provided 
for. Iu doing this we must not lose sight of three essential 
points in the painting of railroad freight equipment, viz. : 
economy, durability and the shortest possible time. How to 
combine these points in one is what we must endeavor to do, 
and if we succeed in showing any improvement over the 
usual method of mixing and applying oi! paints it will be. 
step forward in our branch of tbe trade. At the same time, 
it is not expected, or do we believe, that every one will think 
as we do, without making a practical test. We will there- 
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fore proceed at once to the subject and ascertain what con- | 
stitutes a reliable metallic and oil paint. | 
First. It should covering qualities, spread well | 
unéer the brush and dry within a given time, and when dry | 
be less elastic than the color which is used for lettering, etc. | 
This cannot be obtained when boiled linseed oil is used exclu- | 
sively in mixing the ground or body coats. This evil we will | 
have to remedy, or else we will continue to see all our 
stencil work, where white lead is used. crack prematurely. 
How, then, shall we mix our metallic paint in order to obtain | 
the best possible results is what we will here endeavor to | 
show, using the following formula for the liquid : | 


Per cent. | 
Weer WOU FROOO ONE oo. oko cccccncccctcesic cee coecee cocce 5 | 
RII GUNS 5 oe ckc.cicca, 0000s cclincacicne coe 06 cevecse 20 
IOI, gc vicicccice wanes ccdscdee ceedsnccacceces. ecnes E 
CI OR II in cindnc ccc cccoceveces cmos siccnederecenccae 10 | 


Mixing 8 Ibs. of dry metallic paint to each gallon of 
the above, which will give us a mixed paint that will weigh | 
12 lbs. to the gallon, and cover wth one coat 32) 
square yards of new beaded surface. Reducing this to one | 
square yard, we find that it will take 6 cz., or one gill, | 
for the first coat. For the second coat 4 oz. or two-thirds | 
of a gill per yatd, the third coat being in about the same | 
proportion as the second. Old painted surfaces will require | 
more and vary according to the condition of the surface to be 
painted. The aboveestimates will be found as nearly correct | 
as accurate weighing, measuring and careful applying will | 
allow. Tbe addition of raw linseed oil and turpentine makes | 
a more durable paint, which will dry without the heavy | 
tack found so objectionable in paints where boiled oil is used | 
exclusively. | 


Mr. McKeon called attention to Mr. Ball’s figures. Thirty 
pounds was certainly sufficient for an entire freight car—or at | 
most 40. He thought there must be some error here. His | 
remarks were followed by a valuable but rather eccentric 
discussion by a variety of members upon a variety of topics | 
specially boiled oi]. One gentleman, not an active member, | 


Mr. Fetting replied that he thought there were in these 
days few workmen who were not able to look after their own 
time, and to keep a pretty close watch upon it. The men 
work in pairs and can take care of themselves. 

Mr. Campbell followed Mr. Fetting and said he had used 
the time-card system in his shop, but thought it was partly 
bad as well as partly good. 
up early. The time was often omitted, and if men in conse- 
quence lost wages, a row was kicked up about it. The sys- 
tem was a curse to the shop foreman. 

Mr. Fetting replied that he had found no such difficulty. 
There was a box for the time-cards which was not opened for 
their reception until 5:55 p. m., so that no man could drop 
in his time, and then spend it in washing up. 

A motion here made to close the debate was opposed by 
Mr. Fitch of the Southern Pacific. He said this was an im- 
portant subject, and he had come from a long distance.to ob- | 
tain information. In his portion of the country, it was seldom | 
that men covld meet and discuss such questions. He had 
used the time-card for many years and it worked well, but he | 
wanted more information about shop management. What, | 
for example, did members do about keepirg brushes ? | 

Mr. Fetting replied that he had previously placed them in | 
charge of a storekeeper, but this did not work well. Each man 
now keeps his brushes and other tools and is beld responsible 
for them. 

A new member returned to the subject of time-cards. He 
bad known of cases when, by agreement, men had taken care | 
of their friends’ cards, the latter being absent or late. | 

Mr. Fetting replied that this could not be done in his shop, 
as each man received his card from the time-clerk, who knew 


} 
It gave a nice excuse to wash | 





fectly, while the colors about them would be burned off. As 
to cleaning steel tanks, he believed that nothing but sand 
stone and elbow grease would accomplish it. 

Mr. Fetting disputed this and advised the use of kerosene, 
rubbing the tanks dry with rags. 

A Western member found fault with all these methods as 
not economical of time or labor. A painter was restricted in 
his use of both. He had found that the use of sand-paper, 
followed by a coating of raw linseed oil, gave good 
results, 

The discussion then wandered from the subject and became 
of little importance, and the Convention soon adjourned to 
the following day. 








New England Railroad Club. 


The club held its first meeting after the summer vacation 
at the Quincy House, Boston, on the evening of Sept. 14. 
The meeting took the form of a dimner, which is a new de. 
parture for this club. President J. N. Lauder presided, and 
among other gentlemen present were ex-Governor Smyth, of 
New Hampshire, President of the Concord Railroad; F. D. 
Adams, Boston & Albany; J. W. Marden, Fitchburg; J. A. 
Coleman, of Providence; Geo. H. Richards, Boston & Provi_ 
dence; A. A. Jackson, General Superintendent New York 
& New England; R. C. Blackall, Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co.: J. B. Brady, of New York; Everard Holmes, Genera] 
Passenger Agent Providence, Warren & Bristol: Isaac N. 
Marshall, Old [Colony; Geo. 8. Morrill, Old Colony; M. N. 
Forney; L. B. Bidwell, New York & New England; H. A. 
Phillips and J. F. Adams, Fitchburg. The attendance 
numbered 140, and included several ladies. 


explained his strong objections to boiled oil on theoretical | him personally. His system was one of time-cards, not of | After the good things provided had been amply discussed, 


grounds, stating that the water evaporated from it returned | 
within a few days; that a boiled oil was athin japan, as oil | 
is never boiled without additionof driers. It had the ten-| 
dency to skin over and not dry through. Raw oil would dry | 
nearly as quickly even in damp weather—why then was 
boiled oil used ? 

A new member followed with a story illustrating the 
many years required to learn that boiled oil wasa humbug. | 

These sentiments did not seem to meet with favor. One | 
member explained that he always added turpentine to | 
boiled oil to prevent its skinning over, but no defense of the | 
article was attempted, because the remarks made were irre- 
gular and rot called for by the subject. An excellent paper 
by E. L. Bigelow, of the$Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, entitled 
‘“*The Management of the Railway Paint Shop,” was then 
read by the Secretary at the request of the President. 

Mr. Bigelow regarded the entire control of the paint shop 
by the master painter as a very important condition of its 
proper management. The paint shop should be true to name, 
and carpenter's, tinmen and machinists not allowed to work 
there. Good painting requires a shop free from dust. The 
master painter shouid classify his men, and give rougher 
work to the cheaper hands. Cleaners and rubbers need not 
be skilled workmen; outside and inside coach work needs each 
itsfown men. Every shop should have a skillful designer 
and letterer. ‘ 

The cleaners and rougher workmen should work in gangs of | 
four. Piece work is gaining ground in our railway shops. | 
It gives new life to the men, more work is done in less time, 
and in the experience of the writer there is no slighting of 
the work when men are held responsible to the extent of 
being obliged to make good any piece of poor work. It is 
better for the hands, since they earn more money in less 
time. There should be a stock room, in charge of a keeper, 
and it should be a clused room to all other employés. This 
precaution, rigidly enforced, will do away with many ‘‘ dev- 
iltries” of paint and varnish, which are sure to occur if men 
are allowed to help themselves to material as they need it. 
The master painter should control the purchase of material. 
His judgment will be found to accord with the results of the 
chemist’s examination, and therefore a chemist is not neces- 
sary. The master painter has gained his experience by long 
years of familiar acquaintance, and this experience and his 
reputation are his capital. Therefore he has no temptation 
to buy poor stock. 

The reading of Mr. Bigelow’s paper was followed bya) 
brief account of a new system of shop management, intro- | 
duced by E. L. Fetting, of the New York & New England | 
Railroad. Mr. Fetting stated that he had been opposed to | 
time keepers and their visits through the shop. They often | 
failed to get the correct time, and the men as well as the | 
road suffered. It was a perplexing thing to have a hand | 
come to the master painter with a complaint that the man’s | 
time had not been properly charged, and he had thereby 
lost wages. He had therefore devised a system by which | 








mere checks. 
PRIMING COAT FOR LOCOMOTIVES AND TANKS. | 
A paper was read by Mr. Jno. 8. Atwater, of the Hinckley | 
Locomotive Works, discussed the question : ‘‘ What consti- 
tutes the best priming coat for locomotives and tanks ?” Mr. 
Atwater had been much interested in this question, and had 
made many experiments, but these were not yet sufficently 
complete to bring forward in{proof of his views. He was of 
opinion, however, that nothing equaled Prince’s metallic and 
oil as a primer. 
The priming coatis for protection; ornamental coats are 


| placed for appearance, and need less oil. Time is an impor 
tant factor and must influence method. Mix primer with one- | 


half raw oil, add turpentine and japan. Add more turpen- 
tine for second coat. We regret that Mr. Atwater’s definite 
statements of proportions cannot be given here. Mr. F. M. 
Widser, of New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, had 
also been appointed to speak on this question. He had been 
too busy to make experiments, but gave his method of work. 
He had discarded the use of white lead on iron as primer. 
He would recommend Prince’s metallic brown, with raw oil 
and japan, the best of all primers for iron. He did not use 
boiled oil. 

Mr. C. C, Wood, of the Pennsylvania & New York Rail- 
road, also read a paper on the same subject. 

After a careful observation of different tests and formulas, 
I have discarded the use of white lead entirely for locomo- 
tive and car painting, and use Prince’s metallic exclusively 
for priming and second coating on all iron-work on locomo- 
tives. I make a thick paste’ paint of Prince’s metallic 
of the following formula: 2 parts rubbing varnish, 1 
part prepared raw linseed oil, 1 part coach japan, and thin 





President Lauder called the assemblage to order, and spoke 
as follows : 

T am very much gratified that we have had such a suc- 
cessful beginning of our first meeting for the season. I 
think if you go on from now until next June as you 
have begun you will accomplish something the coming year. 
Certainly I never saw so large a turn-out at any of our club 
meetings as we have to-night, and I have never seen such 
solid work put in, and I hope you will continue to put in 


| that kind of work in the future. Mr. Coleman will give us 


|a talk on the Rise and Progress of Railroads, and the In- 
| fluence of Mechanical and other Organizations on their 
Progress. 

Mr. Coleman then gave an interesting résumé of the 
| history of railroad science and art, from Stephenson’s time 
and earlier to the present day, concluding with some sug- 
gestive facts concerning car construction. He continued : 

It is the purpose of your meetings to deal with these ques- 
tions. Associations like this are a sort of tumbling barrel 
into which we are all put. and jostled together until we get 
brightened and polished up. Things which otherwise lurk 
vaguely in our minds here get put into a tangible shape, by 
this friction of mind against mind, and we get new ideas of 
things that would never have come to us by studying at 
home. * * * Don’t let us be everlastingly harping on this 
matter of cheapness. Cheap materials or cheap mechanics 
are the most expensive things a road can have. The roads 
that have the best mechanics are the cheapest roads, though 
they cost most at first ; roads that are cheapest in first cost 
are the most expensive. There is no such thing, with the 





with turpentine; spread on freely and rub out. well, and, 
when possible, let dry for twenty-four hours; then sand- 
paper thoroughly an 
formula, and in ordinary weather will dry sufficiently to | 
putty all rough and uneven places in fiveor six hours, For 
new cabs and tanks 1 use Prinre’s metallic and prepaired 


apply the second coat of the same | 


tremendous traffic ahead of you, as doing business cheaply in 
the old-fashioned sense, with cheap material and inferior 
workmanship. 

After a recitation by Miss Addie E. Noyes, ex-Gov. Smyth 
of New Hampshire, spoke congratulating the club on its use- 





raw linseed oil alone, giving the work three or 
four days’ time before sand papering. For old | 
work, that the paint has been burnt off, I make a} 


paste of Prince’s metallic, of three parts oil, two parts rub- | 
bing varnish, one part japan and thin with turpentine. The | 
prepared oil is raw linseed oil boiled over a slow and moder- 
ate fire for two or three hours to evaporate the water that is | 
in the oil. I have used oil prepared this way for years and | 
with good success. : 

Mr. Wood's brief paper led to many remarks. He was | 
asked if he had tried his method on steel, and replied that he | 
had. He used, however, less oil wherever the paint was 
placed near the fire. He cleaned his tanks before painting 
with oil, not water, rubbing them down with sandstone, and 
coating them with raw oil until ready to prime. 

A new member gave his method as that of slaking lime, 
then adding potash to the lime water, coating the tank with 
the paste so formed and then scraping it. 

Mr. McKeon remarked that while many years ago the only 
method of painting iron was,coating. 3. with white lead, we 
had come to discard lead in form of Prince’s metallic, and the 
agreement was almost universal. 









each hand kept his own time, on a time-card, having printed | Mr. Wood said he had discarded lead wherever varnish 
items against which the distribution of time was charged. | must be placed over it, for he believed, it tend2d to crack 
By these cards the master painter could at once discover just the varnish. This was his method on wood and iron—he did 
























where work bad been placed, and could make up the cost of 
any job. A ledger account is kept with every coach by the 
assistance of these time cards. 

The men are classified into two grades. This avoids dis- 
putes about wages and increase of pay. The highest wages 
are given to ornamenters and stripers. 

The time-sheet system has been extended to the traveling 
(road) painters, who are obliged to send in a card every day. 
There is an oil house in connection with the shop, having a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons, and oil is delivered only upon an 
or: er. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Fetting’s remarks, a Western) 


member asked what one should do whose men could not keep 
time? Mr. Fetting’s system looks very well on paper, but in 
the West men are not to be dealt with in that fashion. 
What would he do, for example, with 100 Swedes who did 





not know the English language ? 


not use it for ground where varnish must be placed over 
it. 
Mr. Wills thought the best primer was pure linseed oil. 

A new member described his method of dealing with 
tanks. {He scours them with sandstone until as clean asa 
new knife, washes them with a mixture of one-half oil, one- 
half benzine, and rubs the surface dry. Then he proceeds 
by a method exactly opposite to that one recommended by 
previous speakers; he primes with one-third lead and two- 
thirds lampblack ground in linseed oil- 

Mr. Wills bore testimony to the durability of boiled oil and 
lampblack. In his experience it not only would not scale, 
but must be burned off, as it would not be scraped off. 

A member from the Southwest rose to the defense of white 
lead. Their cars were exposed to a very hot sun, which 
burns the paint and drives in the oi]. He bad noticed, how_ 


fulness and enterprise. 

Mr. A. A. Jackson referred to the necessity of every one 
taking pride in his calling. Whether one is a freight brake- 
man or a master mechanic, he mustjhave it, if he is going to 
succeed. Ihave never been prouder of my profession than 
when I have met representative railroad men anywhere. I 
hope this association will include in its membership all de 
partments of the railroad business,—the accounting depart_ 
ment, the machinery department, the transportation depart- 
ment and the track department. 

Mr. George H. Coney made fitting remarks complimen 
tary to the ladies, of whom several were present. 

The President: The suggestion made by Mr. Jackson 
that the scope of this organization ought to be extended is a 
very excellent one. It should be made what it purports to be, 
a railroad club; not a master mechanics’ club, not a master 
ear builders’ club, not an engineers’ club, but a railroad club. 
I hope to see the time when this club will contain superin. 
tendents, auditors, general freight agents, general passen- 
ger agents, and representatives of the engineering depart- 
ment. Imagine what interesting meetings we could have if 
all of these departments were embraced in this organization. 

Mr. Joseph A. Shinn, Auditor New York & New Eng- 
land, made some humorous remarks concerning couplers, and 
continued : 

The auditing department of a road does not present many 
questions for discussion. It is based on figures, and they 
have the reputation, like George Washington, of not being 
able to lie ; but I presume some of my newspaper friends 
would say that they have seen something like untruths stated 
by columns of figures. The auditing department has been 
looked upon by many practical railroad men as a sort of 
stumbling block; and they often say they could figure out 
balance sheets more satisfactorily if it were not for the au- 
diting department, which will insist upon having the facts 
represented, and not allow to go into construction account 
matters which should go into running expense account, 
for instance; and so this department has come into disrepute 
among the other branches of the service. But these different 





ever, that the letters in white lead withstand the sun per- 





departments touch elbows, as it were, in their business, they 
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are each interdependent upon the other, and they will each 
admit in public that each department contributes something 
to the success of its neighbors ; in private I don’t know what 


they might say. The auditing department has never been 
looked upon as one which contributes anything to the earn. 
ing power of the railroad; but the president and directors 
find that it isa very good place to get information from as 
to various details; and I think there is something of necessity 
about it, and if it were more generally recognized and more 
use made cf the information it can furnish, the results would 
be somewhat better. 

The President, in introducing Mr, M. N. Forney, said 
‘*he has started a journal which is going to overtop that 
paper (the Railroad Gazette) tbe Railroad and Engineering 
Journal. 

Mr. Forney: * * * You have said something about 
newspaper matters, and what is going to be done in the fu- 
ture. Itisa very dangerous thing to undertake to prophesy 
on those particular lines; it is better to wait the fulfillment. 
Aud I am glad that I can take a subject which is one of ful- 
fillment rather than of promise—and that is the New England 
Railroad Club. 

You have been engaged in your work for many years, and 
have made many suggestions; and when difficult questions of 
practical railroad management have come before you, you 
have had this one comfort and resource, in the midst of per- 
plexities that seemed unso'vable, all you had to do was to re- 
fer them to the members of the railroad press, and we were 
always prepared to solve them entirely in the most satisfac- 
tory way. There has never been an accident happen in New 
England when the railr»ad newspaper men were not prepared 
to tell you how it would have been prevented if they bad had 
their way. Therefore in taking to yourself the gratification 
for what you have done in your particular line, you ought to 
spare a small portion of gratitude for the members of the 
ncwspaper press, and particularly the railroad press. 

Mr. E. N. Lewis, of the Master Mechanic : I wish I were 
able to do justice to your invitation and the fellowship wbich 
has been exhibited here to the members of the railroad press: 
You railroad men are engaged in fighting two great giants, 
Time and Space. The railroad is, take it all in all, the one 
great factor in modern life, and for a hundred years to 
come mankind will be struggling to live up to the railroad; 
the railroad has set a standard that it will take a generation 
for men to come up to. The legislature has been spoken of, 
I think the reason why there is such an instinctive opposition 
exhibited to railroads in so much of the legislation of the 
country, so much interference, which would not be tolerated 
against anything but a railroad, is because our civilization 
has not come up to the railroad standard. * * * 

On motion of Mr. Adams it was voted that the subject for 
discussion at the next monthly meeting should be The Heat- 
ing of Cars, and Legislation upon that Subject. 








The Western Railway Club. 





The first regular meeting of the club after the summer vaca- 
tion was held in Chicago Sept. 21. 

Contract Work in Railroad Shops and The Type of Car 
Coupler Recommended by the Master Car-Builders’ Associa" 
tion were the topics considered. 

Mr. F. D. Casanave, of the Pennsylvania Company, Fort 
Wayne, opened the former subject with a paper, wherein 
he showed, not only tbat the piece-work plan was prac- 
tical, as had been shown by long experience in the 

hops of which he had charge, but with proper manage- 
ment more work could be obtained for the same wages 
than by the time system, while at the same time 
the hands were equally well, if not better, satisfied. His list of 
prices paid under the contract system covered almost every 
contingency which could arise, even in repair work, although 
occasionally there was an instance where time work was 
necessary. Tue address was a résumé of articles written by 
Mr. Casanave for the Railroad Gazette last year. In con- 
clusion the speaker advocated the adoption of the contract 
system in all shops, estimating the saving thereby at 33 
per cent. 

In a general discussion which followed, Mr. W. H. Lewis, 
Division Master Mechanic of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, corroborated the estimate of saving. Mr. B. K. Ver- 
bryck, of the Rock Island, thought it would require a ous 
deal of additional clerical work to keep track of the pi 
work, thus offsetting the advantages, Mr. John McKenzie, 
Superintendent of Motive Power New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, thought the men would require more rigid 
inspection than on the time plan. Mr, Casanave ex- 
plained that under the new system each man watched his 
predecessor, and that there was no noticeable shirking.” Mr. 
Forsythe, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, said that 
experience at the Aurora shops confirmed Mr, Casanave’s es- 
timate of a 33 per cent. saving with an equally good quality 
of work. Samuel Pullman, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic, 
inclined to think a distinction should be made between the 
capabilities of men and quality of work. W. 5S. Wanston, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, said he had been trying 
to introduce piece-work in his shop, because he believed that 
if once inaugurated, it was bound to show great economy, 
Mr. Sawyer, Chicago & Northwestern, was in favor of 
contract work, but foresaw mary difficulties and feared dis 
content among employés. Mr. Casanave said that experi_ 
ence had refuted his apprehensions in this respect. 

COUPLERS. 

Mr. G. W. Rhodes, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, re- 
viewed the coupler situation, going back to the resolutions of 
the Saratoga Convention of 1884. He and his road had 
already yoted for the Master Car-Builders’ recemmendation, 








with the knowledge that the ‘“‘ Janney type” included several 
devices and was not necessarily confined to any one make. 
The question of strength of couplers was yet to be tested. 
He predicted the use of the new style of coupler on pas- 
senger cars after freight equipment had been brought up to 
standard. The Miller, he said, was weak in that it was 
liable to uncouple on curves, and the Cowell freight coupler 
would not couple with the Miller, though such a claim had 
been made in advertisements. 

Messrs. Mackenzie, Verbryck, Wadsworth, W. A. Smith 
and W. V. Perry took part in the discussion. 

On motion, Chairman Verbryck appointed a committee of 
three to nominate officers, consisting of Messrs. Charles F, 
Pierce, Samuel Pullman and William Forsyth. 

The following officers were chosen in accordance with the 
committee’s report : President, G. W. Rhodes; Vice-Presi- 
dent, B. K. Verbryck; Treasurer, W. B. Snow; Secretary, 
Angus Sinclair. 








Watch Inspection on the Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts- 
burgh. 





This road, which took up this matter a year ago, has had 
a very satisfactory experience with it, and the following is a 
brief account, given by an officer of the road, of the action 
taken by the officers, in consultation with three experts 
selected from among local watchmakers. 

‘** One of the first, in fact the principal subject to be con- 
sidered, was the amount of Variation to be allowed, for it was 
conceded that a perfect time piece was out of the reach of the 
men, even if obtainable at all. In deciding upon this the 
price of movements was taken into account, and it being 
found that one which would probably not vary more 
than thirty seconds per week could be purchased for from 
$30 to $50, it was concluded that there was no objection 
to that restriction so far as the cost was concerned, and 
asall men have access to standard clocks, set daily, it was 
deemed that so much variation could be allowed with safety, 
and that figure was fixed as the standard. The frequency of 
the examinations, quarterly, was decided upon because of the 
experience of the three watchmakers, which had been that, 
especially in the case of engineers, watches often got dirty 
and unreliable in that time. The method of examination is to 
appoint, as inspector, some resident and reliable watchmaker, 
at each point which is the end of a run; these inspectors to 
examine and report upon all watches taken to them with a 
request from the superintendent todo so, At the superin- 
tendent’s office is kept a record of the watch carried by each 
man, and as often as necessary he is sent to one of the watch- 
makers with a certificate to ke filled out. The road pays for 
all examinations, except in cases where a watch is found by 
the examiner to need cleaning or repairing, in which event 
the employé is obliged to provide himself with another move- 
ment (termed ‘‘borrowed watch”), to use while his own watch 
is undergoing repairs, and for this examination of a temporary 
movement the compary does not pay, but the’fee is assessed 
by the inspector against the employé. 

The company has not gone into the details of watch con- 
struction at all, either as to adjustment, jewels, magnetic 
shields, or otherwise, leaving it entirely with the watch- 
makers to decide in each case whether or not the variation 
will probably be within the limit; but I believe that nothing 
bas been accepted not full jeweled, and adjusted to tempera- 
ture and position. All road and yard coaductors, engineers 
and flagmen (rear brakemen), are required to carry watches 
of the standard. 

Since the examinations have been inaugurated, some of the 
American movements have been reduced in price, so that 
now a movement can be purchased for twenty to twenty-five 
dollars. Before the system was inaugurated it was looked 
upon with some distrust by the men, but when they found that 
there were conductors and engineers running against them 
who carried three dollar movements purchused from tramps, 
they discovered that its provisions were for their own safety, 
and they are now its warm advocates. I have frequently 
seen six to nite watches compared which would not show a 
difference of ten seconds between the fastest and slowest; and 
a watch thirty seconds fast or slow is hard to find. 








Relative Economy of Metal and Wood for Railroad 
Su perstructure in Austria. 

1G i? 

In av‘atticle'in the Getnian‘Organ, Herr Hohenegger ascer- 

tains the relative expensé of wood and metal as a support for 

rails by comparing the statistics of the guaranteed Austrian 

railroad system—almost entirely laid with wooden cross ties 

—with those of théprincipal line of the supplementary sys- 

tem which is largely on longitudinal iron or steel sleepers: 

He finds the cost of maintenance of superstructure per mile 
per annum as follows : 





On the Supple- 
mentary Sys- 





On the Guar- tem on (24 per 
anteed System cent. on metal 
with oak ties. sleepers). 
NE OR iin dg, ccas canned vinnsnee $299.75 $200.86 
Of which wages are.............+-. 25.8 per, gent. 45 per cent. 
Iron and steel are........ ..eeeeee 22 0 ee A+ 
WN Ws 600 65 0s5sncdnces cnnenee 06 52.2 - ‘18 ws 
100.0 100.0 


In spite, therefore, of the greater cost of labor in maintain. 
ing track, on the iron longitudinal sleepers, amounting to 
about 138 per cent. additional, the total cost of maintenance 
of the supplementary system amounts to nearly 33 per cent., 
less per unit than that which is exclusively on oak ties. The 
saving would therefore presumably be very much larger 
were the supplementary system all laid on metal sleepers. 
Herr Hohenegger is a strong believer in longitudinal bear- 











ings, holding up strongly to view their value in keeping 
track in line ; but one cannot but think that the wages ac- 
count for his metal supported track would have made a bet~- 
ter showing if cross ties, with their greater bearing in the 
ballast and more favorable position for resisting unequal — 
rail settlements, had been used, He states that in the 10 
years during which these longitudinal sleepers have been in 
use there has never been a broken rail in the track carried 
by them. 

A most original argument is advanced by Herr H-— for 
the use of metal ties on quite a different line from that of the 
North German recently noticed by us, which was, that Ger- 
many should sel] its wood abroad, and produce iron and steel 
to take its place at home, thereby, from his point of view, 
producing an extra profit for German trade. Herr H—— has 
evidently studied the laws of exchange and barter more 
closely, but seems to keep his love of his fellow man within 
rather narrow limits. He rests his argument on the hygenic 
injury caused by the production of dust and rottenness from 
wooden ties, which evils he proposes to transfer to other 
countries by the exchange of good Austrian timber for 
foreign iron ore, tobe worked up in Austrian mills, thereby 
rescuing the domestic iron industry from its present languish. 
ng condition. 








Premiums to Employes. 





Mr. E. Solacroup, an engineer in the material and motive 
power department of the Orleans Railroad of France, has 
presented to the International Railroad Congress a very ex- 
haustive study of the subject of premiums to railroad em- 
ployés, showing the practice on a great many of the European 
railroads, He divides the subject into five parts: First, pre- 
miums for maintenance and repairs of locomotives; second, 
premiums for economy of fuel and lubricants; third, for 
regularity in the movement of trains; fourth, sundry prizes, 
such as keeping locomotives clean, reports of injuries} to 
plant, the instruction of apprentices, etc.; fifth, premiums to 
officers whose duties correspond to those of our superintend- 
ents and assistant superintendents of motive power and mas- 
ter mechanics. 

Under the first head, that of premiums for maintenance 
and repairs of locomotives, the Belgian State Railroad gives 
no premiums to enginemen or firemen, but they are given to 
motive power superintendents and the superior officers of the 
shops. These depend upon the cost of repairs, Upon the 
Northern Austrian system a prize for maintenance is given, 
$100 to the engine driver and $35 to the fireman after run- 
ning 68,000 miles without injury to the locomotive or tender, 
Upon the Eastern Austrian-Hungarian system and various 
French lines a maintenance premium is given, increasing 
with the mileage of each locomotive above a certain fixed 
minimum mileage. This is given in case the locomotive does 
not go into the shops for repairs, except those for which the 
engineman cannot be held responsible. On the Austrian- 
Hungarian state system the premiums for maintenance are 
as follows : 

Engines with drivers of 68.42 in. diameter : 


nik cnc ckenceterdctancdespiiersecspansan -. $15 
 — asisebsdcsvsserciaakestiabwekessn eacenktte ° 20 
Ot ie “gosta ces eieeabinendite. eidante es aeeniee 25 
CE" “WadicnancnicencbneGnenerns: sdduads thbsanee anes 65 
Total.. oenes . ° ‘ panihatiaed te $125 


Provided ea engineman oo mete the current repairs, 
For engines with drivers of less diameter the prizes are as 
follows: 


4 wheels 4 and 6 wheels 

coupled, coupled. less More than 

diameter than 62,21 in. 6 wheels 

62.21 in. diameter. coupled 

Mileage. Mileage. Mileage Premium. 
24,000 21,000 16,800 $15 
34,000 30,000 22,800 20 
87,000 75,000 60.000 90 


The premium of the fireman is one-tenth that of the engine- 
man. 

On the Frei.ch State Railroads each engine is supposed to 
make the following mileage without going ‘into the shops for 
repairs. An engine with four wheels coupled 12,009 miles, 
with six wheels coupled 9,000 miles. Any interruption of the 
service of the locomotive for repairs the expense of which ex. 
ceeds $40 for labor, involves the cancellation of all mileag, 
made before, and beginning the record again at zero, unless 
these repairs are caused by an accident or some fault of con- 
struction, or repairs which the district engineer certifies to 
be in no way from want of care on the part 
of the driver. In case an engine is run the mile- 
age given above,premiumis are awarded as follows; $1 per 600 
miles for engines with two axles coupled, and $1.40 per 600 
miles for engines with three axles coupled. On the Lyons 
road. each engine must make the minimum mileage, ex- 
cluding yard work, of 12,000 miles for engines with two 
axles coupled, and 9,000 miles for engines with three or 
four axles coupled. Any interruption of service on account 
of repairs exceeding twenty days nullifies the mileage 
already run, and the record begins again at zero. The 
premium is fixed at $1 per 600 miles for mileage over the 
requisite minimum. The fireman also receives a premium of 
one-third that given to the engine driver. On the Western 
RaiJroad of Frauce a maintenance premium is given to 
enginemen for all mileage above the minimum fixed, made 
without the engine going into the shops for repairs, other 
than current and ordinary repairs, which can be made with 
a delay not exceeding five days. In this case, also, the 
premium is one dollar per 600 miles run. The mimmum 
mileage which must be made by each engineman before re- 
ceiving any premium is, for eugines with a single pair of 
drivers 15,000 miles, with four wheels coupled 12,000 miles, 
with six wheels coupled 9,000 miles, On the Southern Rail- 
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road of France the maintenance premium is calculated on 


the following basis: 
Cents. ’ 
Passenger engines.............. 0.17 per mile up to 3,000 miles. 
, Rieikb sunk’ Ahead) 0+ tee Se over 3000 * 
Po ee a =| upto 2,400 “ 

Pt Geni ekianabaivecews 0.33 “ over 7,400 “ 
Freight engines... ..... ........ 0.25 upto 2,100 “ | 
Mixed or passenger...... .. -. 0.33 pi over 2.100 “| 
Freight............ Seek wed a: * upto 1500 “. | 

Pi 4 SabGkin kp sa.heasnide«! emsete 0.67 # over 1,500 “ 


The fireman receives a prize of one-third of that received | 
by the driver. On the Eastern Railroad of France, a pre-| 
mium of 40 cents per 600 miles is given to the driver and 20 
cents to the fireman, in case the engines make the following , 
mileage : 

36,000 to 72,000 miles for one pair drivers. 


80,000 to 60,000 a two axles coupled. 
21,000 to 42,000 _ three “ “4 
18,000 to 36,000 a four ‘ "8 


A premium of 60 cents per 600 miles to enginemen and 30 | 
cents to firemen is given for the following mileage : | 
72,000 to 108,000 miles for one pair of drivers. 


60,000 to 90,000 ‘* two axles coupled. 
42,000 to 60,000 +. three * - 
36,000 to 48,000 four * 8 


For further mileage the premium is $1.20 per 600 miles. 
Any engine going into the shops for repairs before having 
made the minimum mileage is subject to a fine of 60 cents 








per 600 miles for the mileage below the minimum. On the 

Orleans system the premiums are as follows : 

- -Milesge to obtain a premium.- _ —Premium.— 

Passenger. Mixd. Freight. 8 and LO. Partial. Total. | 
4wheels 6 wheels 6 ae rte 

coupled. ec npled. coupled. coupled. 
36 boo 30,000 24 000 24 600 $32 $32 
48,000 40.800 32,000 30,000 26 58 
60,000 51.600 42.000 38.400 28 86 
72 000 62,400 51.000 46.200 32 118 
84,000 73.200 60,0¢0 55 200 34 154 
96,000 84.000 69,000 63.600 40 194 

108,600 94,800 78.000 72 000 44 238 

120,000 105,600 87,000 80,400 50 288 


Besides the premium given above a premium of $25 is 
given for each 6,000 miles for the engines of the classes ip- 
dicated in the first and second columns of the table, and for 
each 4,200 miles for those indicated in the third and fourth 
columns, These premiums are credited to the driver for the 
care taken of the engine on the line or while standing, and 
for rep irs and the replacement of worn parts furnished 
from the shops. All repairs which the engineman considers 
necessary are entered by him on a register kept at the shops, 
but he shall undertake no repairs except with the authority 
of his superior officer. This officer controls the nature 
of the repairs, the manner in which they ought 
to be made, the time of the workmen employed, and the time 
the repairs should take. The repairs which do not enter into 
the account of the driver are the following: The removal! 
and replacement of wheels, repairs to the cylinders and 
steam chests, repairs which require the use of machine tools, 
and various permanent changes. Such work as the dress- 
ing of joints, examination of pistons and packing, minor 
repairs to the machinery and cocks, are either made by 
the driver or for his account. At the end of each 
month the engineman checks up the time made by 
the workmen for his personal account. The mainten- 
ance premium continues as long as the engine does not 
go into the shops for large repairs. From this premium 
are deducted the wages for the time of shop hands at the 
rate of 10 cents an hour, and the cost of work done in the 
shops by hand tools on parts the maintenarce vf which should 
be at the expense of the driver. In case an engine entering 


the shop has been damaged in cousequence of the negligence | 


of the driver a fine is charged against him proportional to 

the time necessary for repairs caused by his negligence. 

When, from the necessities of the service, an engine passes 

through the hands of several drivers an account current is 

kept of the debits and credits of the premium account, and 

the balance is divided pro-rata among the various drivers. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Car Heating Law in New Hampshire. 





The New Hampshire Senate has passed a bill regulating the 
heating of passenger cars by the railroad companies of that 
state. It provides that no ear on any railroad in the state 
shall be heated by any method of heating unless such method 
shall first have been approved by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners ; that in no event shall a common stove be al- 
lowed in any such car ; that any railroad may, with the per- 
mission of sail board, make such experiments in beating 
their passenger cars as said board may deem proper ; also 
that the provisions of this act shall not apply to mixed trains, 
or trains which consists of freight and passenger cars. Any 
rai!road corporation violating any of these provisions shall 
forfeit a sum not exceeding $500. This act shall take effect 
Jan, 1, 1889. 








Burlington Brake Trials—Correction. 


AvRORA, Ill, Sept. 16, 1887. 
To THz EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In the hurry of making preliminary report to the Master 
Car-Builders’ Ass-ciation at the Minneapolis Convention, an 
error was made in the stops credited to the 507mixed car 
train slack shoe test, by which the Carpenter brake is! 
credited with making the shortest stops in general test No. 5. 
The Carpenter stops, 1,621 to 1,624, were close-shoe tests, 
coming under general test No, 2. Tbe Carpenter slack-shoe 
tests were Nos. 1,051 to 1,054, which gives the shortest 
stop to the Westinghouse Co, The corrected table is given | 
herewith.* G. W. RHODES, | 

Chairman M. C. B. Brake Committee. 





* The original table accompanying the report to the Minneapolis 
Convention will be found inthe Railroad Gazette for June 17, 


page 397, 


STOPS 1,051 to 1,054, 1,351 to 1,354, 1,481 to 1,434. 


Note: Distances corrected for tre exact speed noted and for level grade. 


CORRECTED REPORT OF aVtERAGE RESULTS BURLINGTON BRAKE TEsTs, 1887. 
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| History of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.* 


Mr. Leland opens with a résumé of the present magnitude 
of the road in mileage, traffic and earnings, and some refer- 
ence to the extent of its operations and the low rates at which 
freight is carried. He betieves that *‘ the aggregate earnings 
of all the craft trading upon this great chain of lakes, -from 
the St. Lawrence to the heads of Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan, never in the most prosperous year enjoyed earned 

| ten million dollars, which is considerably less than this road 

| earned from freight alone in 1886, even at the low rates I 

| haven given.” 

; In 1868 what is now the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Company was in four companies, to wit: 

The Buffalo & Erie; the Cleve and, Painesville & Ashta- 
bula; the Cleveland & Toledo, and the Michigan Southern & 
| Northern Indiana. 

| By asivgular coincidence these four companies were each a 

| consolidation of two companies, making eight original com- 

| panes, I shall take up each chronologically. 


ERIE & KALAMAZOO. 
In 1833, the then Territory of Michigan, with a population 
of only about 35,000 (nearly 2,000,000 now), incorporated a 
| company to build a railroad from Lake E vie at Port Lawrence 
(now Toledo), to the head waters of the Kalamazoo River, 
| giving the company the title of Erie & Kalamazoo. The 
track consisted of a thin iron ribbon spiked on oak stringers, 
and would be rejected as a street railroad now, It was 
| opened in 1837, the motive power being horses or mules for a 
| considerable period. In that year, however, the first locomo- 
tive in the tier of great states bordering on the grat lakes, 
and the third locomotive west of the Alleghanies, arrived at 
| Toledo on a lake vessel for this road. It was named the 
, “Adrian,” built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and was 
| their No. 80. 
| Forten years this road had a stormy and troublous ex- 
| istence, its affairs being managed sometimes by a commissioner 
acting for the board of directors, sometimes by trustees 
| appointed by order of Court, and part of the time by a Re- 
ceiver at the Toledo end ana a Commussioner at the Adrian 
| end, recalling the familiar anecdote of the retort of the mate 
| of a vessel to the captain, *‘ My end of this cratt bas come to 
}anchor.” In i848 the road was sold out under accumulated 
| judgments. Hon. Washington Hunt, of Lockport, N. Y., 
|and George Bliss, of Massacnusetts, were the purcbasers. 
| They leased the road Aug. 1, 1849, in perpetuity, to 
|its rivai, the Michigan Southern, then in operation from 
Monroe to Hillsdale, and, although it forms a part of the 
|maiu line of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southeru from 
| Toledo westward, the Erie & Kalamazoo Company still ex- 
ists, drawing and dividing its rental of $30,000 per year. 
| This first consolidation settled the struggle for supremacy 
| between Monroe and Toledo in favor of the latter city. 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN. 
| In 1837 the legislature of the state of Michigan projected 
| and made provision for three railroads and ove canal or rail- 
| road running across the four most southerly tiers of counties, 
| which. at that time, embraced nearly all the settled part of 
| the state. For the survey, location. covstruction and man- 
| agement of these roads, together with the :mprovements of 
| certa-n rivers, and other minor improvements, they organ- 
ized a Board of Internal Improvements and provided fora 
| loan of $5,000,000. (Nothing mean about Michigan !) Prior 
| to this time a number of railroad companies bad been author- 
} ized to be incorporated by the territorial legislature, and 
| three of them bad made some progress in the construction of 
| their respective roads. The oldest of them, the Detroit & 
| St. Joseph, was nearly finished to Ypsilanti, but had not 
| commenced running the rvad. Tae franchises, rights and 
| property of this company were purchased by the state, and 
| their line became a part of the Central Railroad intended to 
run across the state through the second tier of counties, The 
| company had expended about $117,000, which amount the 
| State paid, taking the road. The Detroit & Pontiac was 
about completed, and although the state aided that company 
by a loan of $100,000, the company continued in possession 
of the road, which is now a part of the Detroit, Grand Haven 
& Milwaukee. The Southern road was one of the projects of 
| the state—authorized in the act of March 20, 18°7. It was 
| intended to run across the state, east and west. through the 


- | most southerly tier of counties, from the navigable waters of 


the River Raisin, near Monroe to New Buffalo, on Lake Michi- 
|gan. (Chicago then was a mere Indian trading post, with 
| Fort Dearborn in a quagmire.) 
| In the terrible crash which followed the wild real estate 
| boom of 1836-37, when everybody ‘ busted,” Michigan 

‘** busted” too, and had a couple of unfinished strap railroads 

for sale. The Southern road, Monroe to Hillsdale, 68 miles, 
| with the Tecumseh Branch, 10 miles, a total of 78 miles, was 
| sold to the Michigan Southern, with Edwin ©. Litchfield as 
| its head, for half a million dollars. Tne transfer was made 
| Dec. 23, 1846. _J. H. Cleveland, who is still living, 
was the Superintendent of the road for the entire period of 
its operation by the state, 1840 to 1846. At the first meet- 
| ing of the board of directors of the new company, the fol- 
lowing quaint resolutions were adopted : 

‘** Resolved, That no credit be given for freight or pas- 
sage.” (A steamboat phrase.) 

** Resolved, That there be appointed two conductors, or 
| captains of trains, who shall perform the duties of collector of 
| freight and passage money. at $40 per month.” 
| Little was done during the first four years after the pur- 
| chase, beyond raising money, developing the great steamboat 
| business on Lake Erie, etc., but in 1850, °51 and 52 a grand 


" | construction race for Chicago was going on between the 


| Michigan Southern and Michigan Central. It was a neck 
| and neck race, both roads reaching Chicago in May, 1852. 
|The Michigan Southern Co. only extended to the Indiana 
state line, a little more than half way from Toledo, or Mon- 
| roe, to Chicago. It is an interesting fact that all the original 
| companies lost their names except this one; ‘*‘ Michigan South- 
ern” forms a part of the title to-day The connecting road 
| under substantially the same (Litchfield) control was the 
NORTHERN INDIANA. 
| In 1835 a member of the Indiana Legislature, whose 
| friends desired to build a railroad from La Porte to Michi- 
| gan City. 12 miles, introduced a bill incorporating the ** At- 
Jantic & Pacific Railroad.” The other members laughed at 
so pretentious a name, when he, after much argument, came 
| down to ‘* Buffalo & Mississippi” as the title fer his 12 mile 
' road, and said he ‘* would not yield another mile.” So “ Buf- 
falo & Mississippi” was the title adopted. * * * 
| In February, 1837, the company was organized, and Robert 
| Stewart (President), Wiliam Barber, Aaron Streeter, John 
B. Niles and John Brown elected directors. In the Toledo 
Weekly Blade of 1837 may be found the tollowing adver- 
tisement: 
| Notice is hereby given that the grading of the Buffalo & Missis- 
| sipp: Railroad fur a double track between Michigan City and La 
| Porte, a distance of twelve miles, will. be let at public outery to 
| the lowest bidder, at La Porte, on Monday. the 14th day of June 
|mnest The maps. profiles and estimates of the route will be ready 
| for examination at the engineer's office in La Porte, after the Ist 
of June. R. Stewart, President. 
| Muicutean Crry, April 28, 1837. 


* A paper read by C. P. Leland before the Civil Engineers’ Club 
of Cleveland, May 10, 1887.—From the Journal of the Association 
of Engineering Societies, 
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As the official record shows that this work was let on the| pleted Feb. 22, 1852, witha standard gauge, running up| After the reading of Mr. Leland’s paper, gentlemen present 
day ramed, and names of contractors, prices, etc., stated,| against the Erie & Northeast, which was completed a spoke as follows: 

abu as the records show considerable complaint by the con-| month earlier (Jan. 19, 1852), with its gauge of six feet.|. Mr. G. R. Harpy (Chief Engineer of the road): Owing to 
tractors as to heavy discount on the company’s scrip, it | Here was the basis of a big row, as we shall see presently. | my recent connection with the road the subject is probabil 
puzzled me for a time to ascertain where the contractors put ss | more familiar to most of the members of the club than it is 
in any work on this twelve miles, hut Judge Niles, of La CLEVELAND, PAINESVILLE & ASHTABULA. jtome. From the present outloox I consider the L. 8. & M. 
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Porte, clears it up as follows: ** The location of the road (La 


Porte to Chicago, via Michigan City) was very injudicious, | boa 


having steep grades and requiring heavy work. About one 
mule through the woods west of and near Porte was cleared 
and partly graded, and can still be seen. Some excavating 
was also done near the summit, six mijes northwest from La 
Porte, and a strip was cleared through the heavy timber 
nearer to Michigan City. But under the pressure of the hard 
times, the whole enterprise had to succumb. It may be re- 
membered that 1838 was that dreadful year of sichness and 
hard times. This enterprise had the life so completely 
knocked out of it that, during the ei ht years from 1839 to 
1847, even the routive of annual election was neglected. In 
October, 1847, an effort was made to resuscitate the com- 
yany, and the following gentlemen were elected directors: 
Vilham B. Ogden, Presideut; J. Young Scammon, Jobn W. 
Brooks, Chauncey B. Blair, E. D. Taylor, Jobu B. Niles, A. 
L. Osborn. They met and called upon the delinquent stock- 
holders to call and settle. As but one man. and he the 
owner of two shares, responded, this board ‘‘threw up the 
sponge.” ‘owo years later, in October, 1849, Judge Niles 
and others concluded tbat baving had a fourteen years’ 
struggle with that ambitious title *‘ Buffalo & Mississippi,” 
and as yet not a foot of track laid, they would try a more 
modest name, and so organized the Northern Indiana Rail- 
road. The control passed into the bands of the Litchfields, 
who were rapidly pusbing the Michigan Soutbern west, and 
an May 22, 1852, the first train passed over the two roads, 
the Michigan Southern and the Nurthern Indiana, from 
Toledo to Chicago. 

Three years later, in April, 1855, the Michigan Southern 
and the Northern Indiana were consolidated. This consoli- 
dated company. the Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana, 
was for a time very strong and prosperous, a favorite line 
for business from the day of its opening, and its stocks and 
bonds favorites as investments, or for speculation. It paid 
in 1855 and 1856 ten per cent. per annum to the stock- 
holders. It launched out extensions and improvements, 
building the Air Line, the Detroit, Monroe & Toledo, the 
Jackson Branch and the magnificent steamers ‘* We-tern 
Metropolis” and ‘* City of Buffalo,” costing $600,000. (They 


The city of Cleveland, a favorite lake port with great steam- | 

ts coming and going, black with swarms of passengers, | 
was naturally very skeptical as to the utility of a railroad | 
along the shore of the lake eastwardly. She did not move in | 
fact until pushed into it by the Painesville, Ashtabula & 
Geneva. Bcoks for subscription to stock were opened at dif- 
ferent points July 4, 1849, and on Aug. 1, 1849, the first 
meeting of these subscribers was held at the Weddell House, 
with General Abel Kimball, Chairman, and Heman B. Ely, 
Secretary. A year later (July 26, 1850) a contract was made 
with Harbach, Stone & Witt to build the road. The road 
was opened Nov. 20, 1852, and for 20 years paid dividends 
every six months, never less than 5, sometimes 8 or 10 per 
cent. Panics, hard times, war, pestilence or famine might 
come, but this road could say with the great apostle, ‘* none | 
of these things move me.” A small stock investment made 
reluctantly by the city of Cleveland was the basis and chief | 
factor of its great smking fund. 

Here then was a line from Cleveland to Buffalo, 183 miles, 
but rigbt in the middle was the E*ie & Northeast with its 
6 ft. gauge, necessitating two transfers of both freight and 
passengers, one at Erie, and another at State Line, only 20 
miles apart. And yet business was actually done that way 
for a year. As business increased this obstruction became 
intolerable, so on Nov. 16, 1853, a contract was made 
to change the gauge of this 20 miles to the standard. For 
various reasons the city of Erie was vivlently opposed to 
this. Hence followed the celebrated Erie war. It lasted 
from Dec. 7, 1853, to Fev. 1, 1854, closing the road 
between Erie and Harbor Creek, seven miles, over 
which bleak place passengers had to ride in sleighs, or walk, 
enduring all the rigors of a severe winter. A settlement was 
finally made by which the city of Erie compelled the two 
roads east of Erie toagreeto build the Erie & Pittsburgh 
Railroad, and the Cleveland road to take balf a million stock 
in the road, then called the Sunbury & Erie, now Philadel- 
phia & Erie. 

On Feb. 1, 1854, the first train passed from Buffalo to 
Erie, and on to Cleveland over a uniform gauge. On May 
15, 1867, the Buffalo & State Line and the Erie & North 





east railroads were consolidated into the Buffalo & Erie 


S. a magnificent piece of ap aig With regard to its loca- 
tion in connection with the New York Ceutral it is more fav- 
orably situated than any line of which we know at present. 
As to its grade and alignment, the time is undoubtedly ap- 
— when the gradients will be reduced to-the neigh- 

ood of 16 ft. asa maximum, with one or two points where 
perhaps additional power will be used. When you connect 
that with the New York Central system, where they bave 
only an adverse grade of 78 ft. for a short distauce, the line 
may be called a level one. The alignment is wonderful. Be- 
tween here and Toledo we have some 40-ft. grades getting 
up from the Cleveland statiou, and also about 25 or 26-ft. 
grades in short sections. East of this place the greatest ad- 
verse grades are ou the Buffalo Division. On the Air Line 
Division we shall see most of the work of the coming year in 
reducing grades; al) but one or two points will be brought 
down to 16 ft. On the Western Division there is only one 
place where the grade if such as to require a helper engine; 
the other 18 ft. grades are being reduced. I used to think 
that the largest business of the L. S. & M. S. was east-bound, 
but since I have become connected with it | find that i. has 
as much business in one direction as another. 

Mr. SEARLES: I would like to call the attention of the 
members to that long tangent of the air line and to suggest as 
a topographical reason tor the length of it that it is almost 
exactly in the line of the axis of Lake Erie. Probably at one 
time the Jake extended back to tbe Indiana line, and that 
swamp line may once have been the bottom. 

Mr. SARGENT (replying to Mr. Searles): The general eleva- 
tion of that tangent is 400 to 500 ft., perhaps in some places 
600 above the lake level. Melburne is about 432. One time 
in that swamp country I[ had got down about 10 ft. when we 
struck something solid. We excavated and found the skele- 
tonofamammoth. It wasa monster. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance was that one of the fore legs was worn off quite 
round, Tbe animal must have lost a part of the leg and gone 
about on the stump. 

Mr. HoLttoway: The engines of 35 years ago were built 
from pw by and under the direction of Mr, Ethan Rogers, 
one of the earliest as well as one of the best engineers along 
these lakes. The peculiarity of Mr. Rogers’ locomotives 


é never earned expenses, aud were sold after lying idle in] Railroad, and on June 22, 1869, this company was consuli- | W4S that they were almost entirely built of wrought-iron 
: Monroe several years, for $50,000.) In fact, the road was| dated into the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, after a | 20d steel, and so constructed that they could weave and 
: too enterprising and was caugbt with a heavy floating debt | history of twenty years of marvelous growth and prosperity. | twist over the rough, uneven avd unballasted roads of that 
; by the crash of 1857, 1ts paner going to protest Aug. 19. early day without breaking down, which I believe the 
i 1857. For the six years, 1858 to 1863 inclusive, the road THE CLEVELAND & TOLEDO. heavy cast-iron agian of Patter could not have dome, 
A not only paid no divisends, but defaulted on all its bonds, : walk en- | Another peculiarity of the ** Cuyahogs” was, that they u 
and was kept busy compromising debts, staving of judg PI baggage pest, o * ity sl an independent steam cut-off valve, instead of cutting off 
ments, etc. Right in the worst of this dark period (June 27 | jn Norwalk Sept. 24, 1850. The object of the organization by a link, as is now done: this enabled the engine to start up 
1859) came the terribly fatal and costly Mishawaka accident. | was to build a railroad from Grafton, on the Cleveland, Co- | ® heavy load quickly, and to pull it over the line economic- 
A very severe rain-storm of several hours’ duration accumu-| jymbus & Cincinnati Railroad, to Toledo, a distance of 87| lV. It you should bappen to stray abvut the “ round- 
7 lated a large body of water in what is usually a dry gorge in| miles, This was done rapidly ‘(for those days), the last rail houses,” and listen to the tales there told by the old engineers, 
‘ summer, between South Bend and Misahuwaka, Ind., and being laid at Monroeville, Jan. 24, 1853. The road was im- | YOU would be led to believe that the Cleveland-built engines 
f carried away a stone arch :ulvert of 9 feet span, with an em- mediately overrun with business, and paid a dividend of 5 were indeed * Hustlers.” A backwoods test was once made 
- barkment of about 20 feet high over it, between 10:30 and er cent. in July following. Under the careful, honest man- between a Cuyahoga engine and an eastern one as to the 
f 12:30 o'clock at night. The culvert was examined at]! ; ‘ 7 economy of fuel. Both engines started from Columbus with 
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10 o’clock and it readily passed the water. The night pas- 
senger train from Chicago, with seven cars well filled, run- 
ning at usua] speed in Egyptian darkness, plunged into the 
gorge. By the crushing of the cars and by droning forty- 
three were killed outright or died soon afte’ wards, and sixty 
were injured. The roadmaster was on the engine and was 
killed. There was so little water in the gorge next day that 
a person could step across it, 

At one time when the directors met in the company’s office 
in New York, they bad to borrow chairs from the neighbor- 
ing offices to sit in, as the sheriff had carried off all the com- 
pany’s furniture. But the war, with its incidental greenback 
inflation, aud feverish activity in business, came to the rescue 
in 1861-65, bringing this great property up out of the depths 
of bankruptcy. Its stock, which was way above par (145) in 
1856, sold down t» 5 cepts in 1860, was again above par 
(109) in 1863. A most extraordinary and unparalleled deo 
tuation, in only seven vears. From 1863 to 1869 was a 
period of growth ard prosperity, gathering in by purchase 
the Kalamazoo & White Pigeon, and by lease the Kalama- 
zoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids, and building great depots at 
Chicago and shops at Eikhart. In May. 1869, the history of 
the Michigan Southern & Northern Indiana came to a close 
by its consolidation with the Lake Sbore Railway , forming 
the preseut Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. The Litch- 
fields retired from the control and management the day be- 
fore the company failed, in August, 1857. Whatever criti- 
cism was made upon their management, one fact was never 
disputed. They accomplished wonders in the brief period of 
one decade, and in the vernacular of to-day were “‘bustlers.” 

While across the base of the great peninsula of Michigan 
was an obvious and natural route fora railrnad, a distance 
of only 243 miles, from Toledo or Monroe to Chicago—as 
against ab: ut 700 miles of difficult navigation by the t 
lakes—to build a railroad along the shores of Lake Erie, 
saving no distance and competing with the great fleet of 
magnificent steamers that were, m the season of navigation, 

lying daily, almost hourly, between Buffalo and Cleveland, 

sandusky, Toledo, Detroit. thence on to Lake Michigan ports 
and Chicago, was universally felt, even as late as 1851, to be 
the silliest possible idea of a few cranks. In the ‘* forties” the 
citizens of Erie, Pa., then a little borough of 3,500 inbabi- 
tants (Cleveland had but 6,071 in 1840) were watching in- 
tently the snail-like progress of the New York & Erie Rail- 
road, which was building very slowly toward Lake Erie. 
The citizens of Erie, in 1846, organized a little railroad called 
the Erie & Northeast to build a road eastward to the New 
York State line, only 20 miles, of the same gauge (6 ft.) as 
the New York & Erie, with a view of virtually extending 
tLat great road beyond Dunkirk to Erie. The intervening 
gap of 28 miles was to be filled in by another company, called 
the Dunkirk & State Linx, The system of roads in the State 
of New York, that, in 1853, were consolidated into the New 
York Central. viewed with alarm this movement in the in- 
terest of the New York & Erie, west of Dunkirk. 

The Buffalo & State Line, 68 miles, to be standard gauge. 
4 ft. 814 in., the s»me as the New York Central. was started 
in Fredovia, N. Y., in 1848. * * * A _ prophecy by Will- 
iam Wallace, Chief Engineer, in 1850, I quote: 

* When this road (the Ruffalo & State Line) is completed and 
connected with the great lines which extend fom the lake shore 
through Ohio and other Western St»tes, the business will increase 
beyond al! calculations. particvlarly during wister. It is not 
urusua! at that season to see five stage coaches a day going West 
at two to four miles per hour, loaded with paxsengers. With all 
this in view. whoca estimate with anv degree of certaints the 
increase of business th-t would result from the substitution of the 
car and i-on track for the stage cvach ?” 

He did not dare to prophesy competition with the lakes. 

In 1850, both the Buffalo & State Line and the Dunkirk 
& State Line roads begun work vigorously on their respect- 
ive tracks westward to meet the Erie & Northeast, which 
also was building eastwardly. Asit was evidently foolish 
to build two reads west of Dunkir«, a compromise was had; 
The Buffalo & State Line swaliowed the Dunkirk & State Line, 
and moved over from ,Fredonia to Dunkirk, and was com- 





agement of the President, Charles L. Boalt, of Norwalk, the 
road was built and fairly equipped for $15,530 per mile, 

which was $2,500 less than the estimate of the engineer, Mr. 

Harbach, who made the preliminary surveys, and about the 
same amount less than the road earns every year. Mr. G. A. 

Hyde, of this club, was the engineer in charge of construc- 

tion of the western part of this road. About the same time 

(1850) a rival road was organized by Judge Ebenezer 

Lane, of Sandusky, aided by Elyria _ narties, called 

the Junction Railroad, to run from Obio City, via'! 
Elyria and Sandusky, to Millbury, 9 miles east of Toledo 

(with a branch to Toledo), thence on through Perrys- 

burg and Maumee to Swanton on the Air Line of the Michi- 

gan Southern & Northern Indiana—a total distance of 134 

miles. Only the part from Ohio City to Millbury, 99 miles, 

was built, although the rest was nearly all graded, and the 

bridge across the Maumee River, at Perrysburg, was built. 

These two roads were consolidated into the Cleveland & 

Toledo Sept. 1, 1853, which company pushed the con- | 
struction of the Junction road, or Northern Division, open- | 
ing it to Sandusky Oct. 24, 1853, and to Millbury, near 

Toledo, April 24, 1855. After the crash of 1857, and the 

resulting depression in business, that portion of the northeru 

division west of oh on abandoned, the superstructure 

being taken away. While the Cleveland & Toledo had its 

ups and downs, like the Michigan Southern & Northern In- 

diana, it was, on the whole, very prosperous, returning good 

dividends to its stockholders be two notable events in its 

life were the buildiug ot the iron bridge across the mouth of 

the Cuyahoga River, aud changing the eastern terminus of 

the southern division, in 1866, from Grafton to Elyria. The 

Cleveland & Toledo and Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula 

railroads were consolidated in March, 1869, and called the 

Lake Shore Railway Two months later this company was 

consolidated with the Michigan Southern & Nortbern In- 

diana Railroad, so in May, 1869, the consolidated Lake 

Shore & Michigan Southern Railway was born. 

The new consolidated company immediately inaugurated 
an extensive system of improvements. The line between 
Cleveland and Buffalo was double tracked, the abandoned 
line from Sandusky to Millbury rebuilt, the old project of 
building the branch south from Ashtabula revived and carried 
to completion, the branch of Lansing, Mich.. built, the Mahon- 
ing Coal Railroad to Youngstown built, the Jamestown & 
Franklin extended to Oil City. Large purchases of locomo- 
tives and cars were made, and other great improvements were 
contemplated, when came the financial cyclone of 1873, 
overtaking this road as the crash of 1857 did the Michigan 
Southern & Northern Indiana, and brought it up all stand- 
ing. The next four years was a period of great depression— 
paying up debts, and paying small dividends, under the care- 
fait conservative mavagement of Commodore Vanderbilt. 
Just a week before his death (Jan. 4, 1877) came that terrible 
Ashtabula eccident, killing outright 92 persons and injuring 
64. Only 8 escaped unburt. Mr. George M. Reid, Super- 
intendent of Bridges, and an esteemed member of this club, 
was on this train, but, fortunately, was one of the eight who 
were uot injured. He dragged out of the car bis companion, 
Harvey Tilden, then in charge of water supply, who was 
stunned and his clothing on fire. Au idea of the terrible force 
of the wind that night may be gained by the fact that the 
car Mr. Reid was in (the last cne), weighing perhaps 35 tons, 
was blown 65 ft. up the valley im falling 80 ft. 

‘Lhis accident cost the company directly three-quarters of a 
millon dollars—saying nothing of the large indirect loss by 
interruption of business, etc. : | 

As regards competition, the policy of all these roads has 
been exactly that wtich old Polonius advised his son Laertes 
to adopt, ** Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 
bear it that the oppressor may beware of thee.” 

It is a gratifying fact tbat in all its history of fifty years 
(1836-1886) this great enterprise was never stronger, more 
vigorous, pbysically or financially, than it is now: and there 
is no room for doubt that long after we are gone and forgot- 
ten, it will continue to te an important factor in the welfare 





of generations yet unborn. 


exactly the same load and the satne quantity of fuel. Wath 
careful bandling the eastern engine managed to creep 
into Cleveland as the last of the fuel was burned out, but the 
‘* Buckeye engine,” as it reached Cleveland, gave one blast of 
defiance, and then went on to Painesville before it came to a 
standstill. 








The Skidding of Car Wheels. 
Mr. Jeremiah Head read a paper before the late meeting of 
the British Association at Manchester on the pieces of metal, 
resembling leaves of ferns, which are frequently found be- 
side the rails on heavy grades, and gives the tollowing 
analyses of specimens and of typical tires and rails : 
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These specimens the author considers due to the sliding of the 
wheels of brake vans which are sail to weigh 10 tons, ** and 
have the power by their own brakes to skid the wheels should 
they find it necessary,” besides which, when wheels of goods 
wagons are **spragged” the wear on their tires is, as many 
ola railroaders will remember, very beavy. 

conclusions arrived at are, that the pieces have come 
from the tires of the skidded wheels and not from the rails, 
that they were formed at a red heat, and that they were 
forced out from behind the skidded wheels, the folds being 
on tbe under side, and that the only way to avoid the de- 
structive action they indicate is to brake more wheels, and to 
an extent short of skidding. It will be observed tbat the 
analyses, so far as they prove anything. prove that the flakes 
came from the rails. But Mr. Head says that as blows of 
steel are uften run indiscriminately into ingots for rails or 
tires, and as it cannot be stated certainly what was the com- 
position of the identical tires and rails concerned in forming 
the flake specimens analyzed, it is hardly prudent to base an 
argument on the analyses. 


Compressed Air Tram Cars. 


The new extension of the tramway from the Louvre to Vin- 
cennes, reaching from the fort of Vincennes to Ville-Evrard, 
a distance of about six miles, was opened recently. The jine 
is worked with compressed air engines. The trains usually 
consist of three cars, the engine being in the first car. The 

ed attaived is sufficient to travel the whole distance, in- 
cluding stoppages, in about forty-five minutes. The store of 
compressed air required to make this journey is contained 
in nine separate plate iron reservoirs, fixed beneath 
the car. These are tested up to 60 atmospheres, but are 
charged up to about 40 atmospheres only. ‘The total capa- 
city is about 110 cubic ft. The engine is provided witha 
small vertical reservoir, holding about 45 gallons of water, 
heated initially up to the temperature of 70° C. (158° F.) 
The compressed air, before acting upon the piston, passes 
through this reservour, whereby it becomes sufficientl 
heated to insure after expansion a final temperature big 
enough to prevent the formation of snow, and consequent 
clogging of the passages.—Jndustries, 
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the batteries likewise new, more or less adjustment is 
necessary ; this an experienced attendant would ac- 
complish ina moment. But the men are not experi- 
enced ; and those who are quite familiar with the 
trains will, on the first difficulty, become confused 
and lose their heads. The code of bell signals for the 
signalmen to use in communicating with each other 
is as simple as the alphabet, but when a train 
is being held, and the man is worrying about 
EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. how to give it the right. to the road, every 
Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially | ring sounds like a summons from pandemonium, 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if|and he soon imagines that there are a dozen trains 
they will send us early information of events which take| waiting on each track. In this state of mind he is 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail-| about as likely to give intelligible signals at the proper 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies | time as he is to go out and buy a ‘15 puzzle” and 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new | come in and solveit. The final resort, according to 
a os on serene nin ape cm aye the code, is to let trains pass the danger signal and 
in thetr management, particulars as to the business of | run cautiously to the next station, but on a road with 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | the Erie's traffic this can very soon block up a good 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of | ™aby miles of track. The root of the trouble seems 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | to be that a ‘‘ trial trip” cannot be had. To try a new 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by | locomotive with a green engineman on a first-class pas- 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections, | senger train would be regarded as anything but prudent; 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice but that is just about what is done in principle here. 
of all of which will be published. | The difficulty of getting trained men with whom to 
Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly wnderstood that | Start a block signal system will, however, diminish as 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in| the block system extends. 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL | 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- ; : 
ons, and those only, and in our news columns present | In another column will be found a letter signed 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- | ** Loco” which is evidently written by one who has 
portant to our readers, Those who wish tu recommend | Watched operations in the Grand Central yard, but we 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | fear with the free eye of a critic instead of from 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col-| the hampered position of a responsible worker. 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- Nearly the whole trouble in this case seems to come 
toriaily, either for money or in consideration of advertis | from jack of room. The main difficulty with the wait- 
ing patronage. 
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; | ing rooms and their accessories is that there are not 
| enough of them. Even the crossing at 53d street would 
All of our readers who are interested in the mo- be obviated if there were room for inward tracks at 
mentous question of the adoption of a standard coup-| the west side of the main train-house. More land 
ler (and who of them is not interested ?) know the action | ought to be taken, and, indeed, must be, unless a two 
taken by the Master Car-Builders’ Association at the last | oy three story car shed is provided, but it would be 
convention. They know that the executive committee | much more valuable on the west side than on the east, 
recommended the adoption of a standard coupler of! yniess a change were made in the running of trains 
the Janney type, and that that recommendation has | a}oye 53d street. If they were to continue on the left- 
been submitted to a letter ballot of the association. | pang track to Mott Haven or some other convenient 
We do not know how far the ballot has progressed | )oint the crossing could be abolished and the arrange- 
or what are the chances that the committee’s recom-| ment of the station remain as at present. But with 
mendation will be adopted. We do think, however, the present limitations we should be very slow to crit- 
that its defeat would be very unfortunate. The) j-jsethe management of the switching. From our 
committee well said, “Railroads have reached a point jimited observation we should say the wonder is that 
where there is absolute need for an automatic | things run as smoothly as they do, and without more 
train coupler. It is vividly apparent that a coupler |accidents. To stop heavy inward trains at the foot of 





must be introduced to save the life and limb of the 





employé and decrease the cost of operation by ena- 
bling the use of power train brakes. * * * The 


public demands it, the safety of the trainmen de- 
mands it, and the economical operation of railroads | 
demands it.” The simple statement of the case is) loudly 


sufficient. So much has passed bey 


plane type. The weight of mechanical authority is 


overwhelming in its favor. Whether or not any ver- 


tical plane coupler such as ‘‘ will couple to and with 
this coupler [the Janney] under all conditions of ser- 
vice” may be considered sufficiently perfected in 
principle and in detail to be adopted as the final 
standard, is a matter of opinion ; but there can be no 
question that there are practicable, serviceable and 
cheap couplers of that type now in the market, and 
in sufficient variety to insure that competition which 
will lead to perfection of details and keep the price 
reasonably low. Under such conditions, there is little 
reason for delay, while failure to adopt a standard 
now, in the beginning of the movement, will make it 
more and more difficult to accomplish. It is postpon- 
ing that which is inevitable. The use of the automatic 
close coupler is sure to come, and will probably come 
fast. Already various roads are using it in one form 
or another and more are preparing for it; but every 
car that is equipped with something different from the 
final type will multiply the cost of introducing a 
standard and the opposition to it. 








The signals and apparatus for the block system on 
the New York, Lake Erie & Western have been put in 
place, and an attempt was made last week to use them; 
but after two days their use was temporarily sus- 
pended. This appears to have been owing, however, 
in no degree to the system or the plan on which it 
was constructed, but to miscalculation in its installa- 


tion. We have no information as to the exact cause | 


of the difficulties in this instance, but generally in 
such cases the apparatus and the attendants are both 
at fault. The electrical instruments* being new, and 





* The Sykes locks. by which a train can enter a secion only 


after the men at both ends of it have released the entering signal | . 


from the danger position, being used. 





| the grade where they emerge from the tunnel is cer- 
tainly bad practice, and to be avoided if possible ; but 
| judging by railroad men’s habits in general, we venture 
to say that it isdone only when necessary. If the 
trainmen are like the usual kind they have 
complained of all unnecessary detentions, 


I ond the stage of | and if the managers are half as wide-awake as man- 
discussion. As much might be said of the vertical 


| agers in general, they haye remedied the cause of the 
| complaints if it was remediable. The making of*run- 
ning switches certainly is dangerous, as we have here- 
| tofore remarked, but we cannot see that the running 
| of the engines into the train-house would save much, 
| if apy, time or work. Indeed, with trains that have 
four or five, or more, baggage cars, there is a slight 
| Saving in running only the passenger cars to the plat- 
| form, as the cars next the engine can be more quickly 
| placed at the baggage and express platforms. At 
| Broad street, Philadelphia, all trains back over the 
| river to the West Philadelphia yard as sooti as emp- 
| tied, so that there can be no fair comparison between 
|the two stations. The Grand Central train-house 
| could accommodate any quantity of traffic, but the 
| tracks are used for storing empty cars. Mott, Haven 
| is six miles away, so that considerable land,.even, in: 
| New York, could be bought: with.the money which 
| would represent the annual loss, direct and indirect, of 
| hauling several score or hundred cars that distance and 
| back daily. Giving signals by hand or mauth instead 
of by semaphores seems to be a practice hard to eradi- 
cate, but we never before heard of its occasioning 
| delays. It is liable to weaken enginemen’s respect 
for signals, however, and so should be looked after. 
| We believe, though, that the conditions in the Grand 
Central yard were such that the Union Switch and 
Signal Company did,not arrange all the details to its 
|liking, and there may be some excuse for hand- 
|signaling which does not generally exist. 








| Weare still in the darkas to the cause of the acci- 
| dent on the Midland Railway of England, in which 
over 20 were killed and from 60 to 70 injured. The 
first despatches attributed it to ‘‘ defective signaling.” 
An excursion train standing on a railroad grade cross- 


| 


ing was runinto, Despatches of the 20th say that the 





Midland Company admits its liability and promises to 
deal liberally with the injured and the families of the 
killed. It should not be inferred from this, however, 
that this English company has more conscience or 
sense of obligation to the public than American com- 
panies, but that it knows that the Board of Trade in- 
vestigation is very sure to fix the responsibility ex- 
actly where it belongs, and that there will be little use 
in quibbling, When our state commissioners are as 
well chosen as the Board of Trade experts, and in- 
vested with powers as large, there will be a substan- 
tial decrease in the crop of lawsuits following an ac- 
cident, if not in the number of accidents. 








Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, in an article on 
‘Railroad Brains,” printed in the Chicago Evening 
Journal, says : 

The educational power of the railway is kept back by the 
pitiable truth that many of its officials are not students of a 
great art, but are only speculators in land or stocks, when 
not absolute thieves. Many a superintendent is only an Ives 
ina smaller way. Quack railroad men are more numerous 
than quack doctors. Good men are discharged to make 
room for favorites, and thus fortunes and life are placed at 
the mercy of untrained minds. In the army a colonel was 
displaced that some cousin of the general’s might have the 
position. When the new colonel rode out to exercise the 
boys at arms he told them *‘ to do as they had done yester- 
day.” 

While the Professor’s language concerning the num- 
ber of railroad quacks is in the nature of hyperbole 
and may not be taken as really a very serious imputa- 
tion or. the general body of active railroad officers, it 
must be confessed that there is here and there a case, 
and that men resembling the colonel alluded to once 
in a while show themselves. But as a general thing 
an officer, however ignorant he may be on entering 
the service, must either learn or step out in pretty 
short order. At least this is generally true of superin- 
tendents and men in the transportation and mechanical 
departments. Perplexing questions come up too fre- 
quently to admit of such a position being endurable to 
an indolent person or one whose mind is elsewhere. 
Directors and others wishing to provide places for their 
nephews who have nota healthy natural ambition, gen- 
erally know enough to put them in some other place 
than a superintendent’s office, or in anything like a 
mechanical or engineering position, unless after more 
or less training. The story of the new Texas superin- 
tendent, who discovered through the plate-glass win- 
dows in the rear end of the directors’ car that the rails 
a few miles back on a tangent bad pulled out the spikes 
and crawled toward each other, is not only a fiction 
but a somewhat dreary one. 

Inefficient men do bear titles and draw salaries, for 
presidents and general managers, impelled by a trait 
that is common to humanity, find it extremely hard to 
do justice to the aspiring and worthy men in the 
lower ranks, when the ties of consanguinity intertere 
to tempt them to do otherwise. But, generally, the 
affectionate (selfigh?) parent or uncle, who perpetrates 
this favoritism, has enough burden of responsibility 
on his own shoulders to see that the toleration of in- 
efficient service would injure the property to such an 
extent as to impair his own reputation, and he there- 
fore places his protegé where experienced men above 
or below him can supply the most glaring deficiencies 
of the novice. The direct loss to the company is then 
limited to the salary the young man draws. 

The only remedy for this evil is the raising of the 
standard of qualifications in each and every position 
so high that persons not fitted by experience and 
training in the lower grades will not even think of ac- 
cepting them. A president’s relative wonld not think 
of asking for a master car-builder’s place ; why should 
not the gen-ral freight-agent’s qualifications be as 
sharply-:defined and as rigidly insisted upon as the 
master car-builder’s ? It is, however, futile to expect to 
wholly correct this unjust feature so long as men’s 
hearts take so much greater share than do their heads 
in the government of theiractions. A really intelli- 
gent and honest president’s son would be willing to 
begin at the proper level to make himself a good mas- 
ter car-builder ; but the father who shouid refrain from 
advancing that son any faster than he did the other 
young men of equal fitness would be regarded as _ he- 
roic indeed. 








THE TRUNK LINE FREIGHT MOVEMENT. 


The eastward freight movement over the trunk 
lines this year has been very much like what it was 
last year, especially since March. This traffic, it may 
be remembered, has not grown much of late years. 
It has fluctuated from year to vear, but the total ship- 
ments in 1880 were larger than in any following year 
until 1886, and very nearly as large as then. Con- 
sidering the immense increase in railroad mileage in 
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the west since 1880, and the immense increase of 
traffic on the western railroads, it seems strange that 
this should be so, but that it is so the statistics show 
unmistakably. These shipments (freight of all kinds 
shipped eastward for any distance over the trunk 
lines from their western termini) have been as 


follows for the eight months ending with August, 
in tons: 





Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 
7,321,827 | 1884.. .. . 6,313,498 
7.409.966 | 1885.......... .. 7,248,913 
5,894.622 | 1886.... ..... ...... 7,192.676 

aa » CRETE esis vc cnsindsciees 7,321,539 


Thus the shipments this year are not much different 
from those of the two years preceding, were the same 
as in 1880, and very little less than in 1881, but much 
larger than in any of the three years from 1882 to 
1884, inclusive. 

The total eastward movement being substantially 
the same now as it was in 1880 and 1881, the move- 
ment over the old lines must be considerably less, the 
Lackawanna and the West Shore having been opened 
since that time. That the total traffic does not grow 
is doubtless because of a great increase in the popula- 


tion west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh engaged in other | 


industries than farming, so that much of the farm 
produce which formerly had to seek a market in the 
East or in Europe is now consumed in the West 
itself, where the growth of town population has 
been very great. Moreover, there has not been such 
an increase of agricultural production as might be 
supposed from the extension of railroads through, 
and the partial settlement of, large districts formerly 
almost unoccupied. The crops of the years which sup- 
plied the heavy traffic of 1880 and 1881 were remarka- 
bly large—those of the great staples larger perhaps, 
taking them all together, than any the country has 
had since. Thus this east-bound traffic of the trunk 
lines has become a much smaller proportion of the 
total traffic of the country and of the trunk lines them- 
selves than it was formerly. The traffic between in- 
terior points in the West has grown immensely, as 
well as passenger traffic and other local traffic—a nat- 
ural consequence of the growth of town population 
throughout the country west of the territory of the 
trunk lines. 

The summer movement in this direction may often 
be affected by the harvest, a good harvest and good 
de mand for grain causing a considerable increase over 
a year of bad harvests. Last summer, however, the 
eastward shipments were nearly the same as the sum- 
mer before, and for eight years the summer move- 
ment (June, July and August) has been : 


Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 
 eaateer . 3,299,626 | RES ee 2,562.0 
1881. oe le eae 2.472,128 
ee =. . Sf Sere 2,901,229 
1668... » RAB MTRG MI snes evcinces.s 2,938,083 


This year the movement was from a sixth to a 
fourth larger than in the four years from 1882 to 1885, 
but a tenth less than in 1880 and 1881. The August 
movement was 4 per cent. less than last year, 5 per 
cent. less than in 1880 and 9 per cent. less than in 
1881, but more than in 1884 and 1885, ané@ more than 
the average of the last eight years. Last year the 
eastward movement was unusually large in every 
month after August. 

The west-bound movement of through freight over 
the trunk lines has been remarkably large this year, 
and it is noticeable that it was especially large in 
August—larzer than in any previous month when 
rates were maintained, except last March, when ap- 
prehension concerning the effect of the Inter-state 
Commerce law, which was to take effect the next 
month, caused extraordinary shipments. Thus the 
shipments from New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore through to the western termini of the 
trunk lines, or to points further west, have been in 
August for eight years : 








Year Tous. | Year. Tons 
1880 166,837 | 1884 173,283 
1881 . 211 064 | 1885 - 177,077 
a Oe 199,7 22 | 1886 - 176,395 
eer 183,588 | 1887 218,709 





Thus even in 1881, 1882 and 1885, when very low 
rates stimulated shipments, they were not as large in 
August as they have been this year. These shipments 
refiect the activity of trade, but doubtless trade gener- 
ally has not been 24 per cent. greater than last year, 
as the figures show the shipments to have been. And 
examination shows that the increase has been very 
large in the sixth or lowest class of freight, which 
class includes, rails, pig-iron, old scrap, etc, (as also 
sugar and coffee). Now the iron imports have been 
unusually large recently, and comparatively small 
shipments of iron (compared with the country’s con- 
sumption of iron) would make an appreciable portion 
of the trunk line shipments westward. On many days 
recently the shipments of sixth class freight from 


84 
New York have been more than half of the total ship- = 


ments, and since July they have been about 47} per 
cent, of them, 








For the eight months ending with August the 
through shipments from these four cities have been: 


Tons. Year. Tons. 
1,223,306 | 1884.... .......0008 «0 1,251,110 
1,240,35% | 78B5...... 2.2.2.0. woe 1,259,262 
+ «+++ +-1,589,570 | 1886.... 2... 1,199, 
MUD hkas ockansen Sone 1,201,332 | 1887.......... ce00 ose 1,454,322 


Thus the shipments this year were exceeded only in 
1882, when extremely low rates diverted from the 
canal even the coarsest of freights, and when imports 
of iron were very large. It will be noticed that, with 
the exception of this year and 1882, the shipments 
have varied very little, and that they were smallest 
last year. 

The same cause which has prevented the increase of 
east-Lound shipments has kept down the westward 
movement, notwithstanding the great growth of the 
country and the great increase in its consumption of 
merchandise; a larger part of the goods consumed in 
the West is produced in the West itself. 

The great gain this year, with rates probably as well 
maintained as in any other year, is the more remark- 
able because the movement has been so stationary in 
previous years, and because there have been no upusu- 
al exports of produce, such as swelled the national in- 
come for two or three years previous to 1882. It seems 
that it must be chiefly due to unusual investments of 
capital in construction, railroads first of all, but also 
manufactories, and other buildings in towns and 
cities. This has not only caused an immense 
increase in the production, transportation and con- 
sumption of all construction materials (seen 
most plainly in the article iron), but it 
has also kept workmen everywhere fully employed, 
given profits to manufacturers, merchants and con- 
tractors, and so made them consume more freely than 
usual goods of almost every kind. Times of unusally 
large expenditures of capital are always prosperous 
times. The trouble with them is that they cannot con- 
tinue (else the expenditures would not be unusually 
large); and when the construction which absorbs the 
capital ceases, or is much reduced in amount, almost 
all interests suffer. It is not easy to estimate the time 
when such activity must cease, but the indications 
are strong now that there will soon be a falling off in 
railroad construction at least. Bonds of the soundest 
companies, for which until about a year ago there was 
what appeared to be an insatiable demand, now are 
marketed with great difficulty, and these very com- 
panies are, many of them, postponing the construction 
of lines which they had planned, content apparently to 
complete the work woich is already under way. All but 
a small part of the railroad now under construction, 


30 | except perhaps in the South, is owned directly or in- 


directly by old companies, mostly with excellent 
credits, and they are pretty sure to complete the work 
they have actually begun, and this will make con- 
struction active for the remainder of this year, and 
probably a part of next, while if the money market 
becomes easy, there may be quite the average amount 
of railroad building next year. When such enter- 
prises have been begun, it is not e&sy to stop. During 
the last period of active railroad construction it be- 
came difficult to get money as easily as in the last half 
of 1881, and the condition of business then was cer~ 
tainly much less favorable than it is now; yet in 1882 
—business continuing bad—much more railroad was 
built than in any year before or since. 

Certainly the statistics show a remarkably large 
movement of freight westward, proving that the 
country has been buying much more goods than usual, 
and confirming other evidence of the present activity 
of trade. This activity continues, the shipments from 
New York in the first two weeks of September having 
averaged 4,942 tons per day, against 4,865 tons per 
day in August and 4,170 tons for the whole of Septem. 
ber last year. Shipments, however, are usually 


.| larger in’ the first than in the s¢cond half of September. 


The increase in shijments this year has been gen- 
eral at all the four ports except Boston. It had large 
gains in the first three months of the year, but has had 
none since. An explanation of this is that imports of 
pig iron, steel billets and blooms, and similar materials 
which are consumed at iron works, are not likely to 
be imported at Boston, and the imports of these have 
been larger this year than for some time previous. 
Philadelphia has shipped much more than last year in 
every month except January, February and April, and 
in August more than in any other month of any year, 
and Baltimore has had a decided gain in most months. 

From New York alone the shipments have been : 


3 mos. to 5 mos. to 8 mos. to 
March 31. May ?1. Aug. 31. August. 
274.717 405,529 680,246 92,042 
267,450 462,970 730,120 120,886 
7,446 618.448 1,015,894 115,862 
262,663 425,797 400 991 
072 488,315 788.387 101.040 
273,575 514,315 787,890 106.447 
70,94 449,833 720,774 100,741 
x 557,628 895, 131,589 





The shipments in the last five months have been 





under the Inter-state Commerce law. There is no 
evidence that it has had any effect on the aggregate 
amount of them, except in Mirch, when they were 
154,448 tons this year, against 104,845 last year; and 
probably in April, when shipments were doubtless the 
smaller because of the great quantity hurried forward 
the month before. This did not prevent the April 
shipments from being nearly 14 per cent. more than 
last year; but in May the increase was 46 per cent., in 
the three months before April, 25 per cent., and in 
the four months after April 24 per cent. We have 
given the shipments for different periods to illustrate 
this and the fact that the increase this year has been 
continuous, fully as large recently as in earlier 
months. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC IN MANITOBS, 


The President of the Canadian Pacific under date of 
Sept. 12 issues to his shareholders an address setting 
forth the company’s side of the Manitoban question. 
The essential part of his statement was given in the 
Railroad Gazette July 1, last. It is that the original 
contract of the company provided that for 20 years no 
other companys should be authorized by the Domin- 
ion Government to build a line of railroad to any point 
within 15 miles of the international boundary. This 
stipulation was made because of the exceedingly 
onerous and dubious task undertaken by the Canadian 
Pacific Company—a task so uncertain in its outcome 
that ‘‘without this provision for protection the neces- 
sary capital could not have been secured, and the rail- 
way could not have been built.” The enterprise 
was regarded by the people and the govern- 
ment of the Dominion as of the highest impor- 
tance, both for political and for trade considerations, 
and they were willing to secure its successful 
building and operation by the protection of the 
‘monopoly clause ” of the contract. Now, the peo- 
ple of Manitoba hold that this clause is without effect, 
in their;province. On the other hand, the act which 
settled and defined the Constitution of Canada assigns 
tu the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament all 
matters not specifically delegated to the provincial 
legislatures, and it is held that the power to legislate 
concerning railroads to the boundary is not given to the 
provinces. It 1s on this point that the question turns. 
Whether or not the Dominion Government could bind 
@ province to carry out such a stipulation as the one 











| made in the monopoly clause is the question to be set- 


tled; unless, indeed, the question gets itself settled by 
mutual concessions, without making a final test of the 
federal authority in the matter. It is possible that 
the legal and political complication will keep the 
American friends of the enterprise from putting their 
money into it, and that it will fall for want of furds. 
Vice-President Oakes, however, in his report tothe 
President and directors of the Northern Pacific, states 
that the Duluth & Manitoba branch will be complet- 
ed early in November, that the grading of the Pro- 
vincial road is finished, and that ‘‘ we hope soon to 
secure railroad connection with Winnipeg.” 

The immediate profit, either to our Northwestern 
cities or to the Northern Pacific of this Manitoba line 
is probably greatly overrated in the popular estima- 
tion. In the document before us Sir George Stephen 
puts the population of Manitoba at 100,000. Certainly 
it is not a rich population, and its trade must long be 
small, even with the advantage of competitive rates. 
This trade will be fought for by Duluth, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, and by the Canadians. Transportation 
rates would naturally be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible figure by the three competing companies; and 
and although the Duluth & Manitoba Branch of the 
Northern Pacific down the Red River Valley lies in a 
fertile and comparatively well-settled country, it is 
paralleled on either side by the lines of its rival at 
distances probably nowhere greater than 20 miles. 
Indeed, from the tone of Mr. Oakes’ report one may 
infer that the desire to retaliate upon the Manitoba 
was not entirely absent from the minds of the North- 
ern Pacific directors when they decided to go to the 
international boundary. 

To the people of Manitoba, however, and to the 
Canadian Pacific the matter is of far greater impor- 
tance. In the first place the principle involved is one 
which affects both deeply. While it is true that the 
completion of 66 miles of railroad undertaken by the 
government of Manitoba will not ‘‘ ruin the vast Can- 
adian Pacific system,” its territory for 1,600 miles, 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, is exposed 
to the inroads of its southern rivals, and in that dis- 
tance many tempting openings will no doubt be found 
as the country grows. It becomes, therefore, most 
important that the principle of Federal control should 
be upheld, and that the Canadian Pacific should be 
protected by its contract with the Dominion govern- 
ment. from the incursions of the Yankee, 
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To the people of Manitoba, on the other hand, de- 
feat in the present{attempt means not only the hamper- 
ing,of their trade relations where those relations pro- | 
mise most, but it means the surrender of some of that | 
right to regulate,their own affairs which is so dear 
to all free people. 

The President of the Canadian Pacific points out the 
sense of reciprocal ebligation which his company has 
felt, and how it has felt morally bound by this pro- 
tective clause to deal liberally with the people of the 
provinces, He states that simultaneously with the | 
commencement of work on its main line the company | 
jaid out and commenced work on a system of branch 
lines extending south and southwest from Winni. 
peg, and has expended more than $5,700,600 
on branch lines in Manitoba. While this 
true, we doubt if the people of Manitoba wil! be much 
moved by the statement of the fact. Too many of 
them remember that these lines made it possible for 
the main line to be built in the time required by the 
contracts. Their practical usefulness in bringing in 
construction material, immigrants and supplies is so 
apparent that it is doubtful if any one ever before 
thought of their moral purpose. ‘‘ Partly in view of 
the same moral obligation, but chiefly for the purpose 
of promotivg the development of the country” the 
company has made, it is said, its rates lower than those 
of any railroads similarly situated in the United States, 
The average earnings of the company for three years 
ha ve been, in cents : 


is 


; 1884 1885. 1886 
Freight, per ton per mile... ...... 1.45 1.20 1.10 | 
Passengers ” . 2.60 245 2.10! 


The earnings of the whole system 
States for the same year were 


of the United { 


x 1885. 1886 
Freight, per ton per mile...... 112 1.06 1.04 
Passengers _ 2.36 2.20 2.18 


From these figures it looks probable that the Mani- 
tobans have no good reason to complain of excessive 
rates; and, indeed, itis very unlikely that the com- 
pany has been guilty of the impolicy of exorbitant or 
discriminating rates. 

To us on this side of the line there is this injustice in | 
the present arrangement, that the Canadian Pacific 
may invade our territory while we cannot retaliate in | 
kind. 


I. 

The conviction is growing on railroad managers and 
on the public generally that some new and more effi- 
cient means must be provided for the better education 
of railroad employés. The larger problems of rail- 
road economy are often poorly understood by men high 
in authority : the best methods of keeping the accounts 
and transacting the business of a railroad are probably 
seldom employed; while the rank and file of those 
who construct and use the plant of the company are 
almost wholly ignorant of the scientific principles in 
accordance with which their daily duties ought to be 
performed. A product of this feeling is the article by 
Mr. Walter G. Berg in the issue of this journal for 
Sept. 9, in which he outlines a plan for a railroad col- 
lege. He very cleverly enumerates the various subjects 
which should be taught in such a school; and the 
establishment of some such means of larger education 
is only a question of time. It would seem much wiser 
and easier, however, to develop them from, or add 
them to our present technical schools, which are now 
so well prepared to cover a large part of the ground 
outlined, all the scientific part of it in fact. There has 
always been too strong a tendency to multiply the 
number of schools of high aspirations, rather than to 
increase the strength of those already in existence. 

Two general courses of study could be established, 
cailed, perhaps, railroad engineering and railroad 
management. The course in railroad engineering 
would include parts of the present courses in civil and 
in mechanical engineering (including electrical engi- 
neering), with considerable added directly in the line 
of the construction and use of railroads, their rolling 
stock and appliances. The course in railroad manage- 
ment would include a fundamental training in the 
elementary mathematics, mechanics, physics and 
chemistry, followed by a study of the various depart- 
ments of railroad business, administration and ac. 
counts, and the larger questions of railroad economy 
and law. 

If the school is to be established wholly independent 
of any particular railroad oftices or shops, it is not ap- 
parent why the present well-endowed and equipped 
institutions should not be utilized so far as they go. 
There are already signs pointing to this kind of a de- 
velopment, and the time is probably ripe for fully 
establisheu departments of this kind in connection 
with such schools as the Massachusetts Luastitute of 
Technology, the Rensselaer Polytechnic School and 
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study, the Pennsylvania road takes the graduates of | 
these and other technical schools, and undertakes to | 
systematically teach them the practice of that com- 

pany in its various constructive departments. This is 

fairly satisfactory so far as it goes, but we have yet | 
to hear of any systematic training of young men for 

traffic and operating departments of railroad work. 

There are, however, two great objections to this 
solution of the problem, whether the railroad school 
be independent of or in conjunction with the present 
technical institutions, and they are: 

First. The impossibility of teaching railroad practice | 
in any department without going directly into the em- 
ploy of a railroad company to learn it. Practice 
only to be learned.by practice, and the practice is 
large part of the matter to be taught. 

Second. Any school. or number of schools, cannot 
possibly educate more than a very small proportion of 
the young men entering the employ of our railroad 
companies, who imperatively need such education. 

For these two reasons every large railroad company 
which builds and operates its lines for the largest ulti- 
mate returns, and not for the largest immediate divi- 
dends, will find it to its advantage to educate its own 
employés, to discharge only for cause, and to promote 
for merit. This applies to the great body of its 
employés, but it would hardly be profitable for them 
to undertake that higher and exceedingly expensive 
education required of the specialists employed by the 
company, such as their civil, mechanical and elec- 
engineers, chemists, lawyers and doctors. 
These should be still taken from the special schools 
and trained in the practice of the company. 

So far as railroads are managed by, or in the inter- 
est of, stock jobbers, or the stock owned on specula- 
tion rather than on investment, any improvement in 
methods of management must be impeded. The ad- 
vantages to the company of better education and prep- 
aration on the part of the employés for their work 
are attained only after many years, and even then are 
of the impalpable and immeasurable kind. Just when 
and how a thousand dollars spent in the education of 


is 
a 


only 


| emoployésis to come back to the company has no par- 


ticular and definite answer. aud that it will come back 
in some way and time requires some mental breadth 
and grasp to clearly see. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the experiment by | 


the Baltimore & Ohio Company, started two years 
ago, of educating their apprentices, was not carried 
to a full development, and thus given a fair trial. So 
far as it wastried it gave great satisfaction, and until 
the recent disturbances in the internal affairs of the 
company there was every prospect that the education 
by the company of its own employés would be thor- 
oughly tried. What was actually done was to require 
apprentices to pass an examination in elementary 


English branches, and then to teach them two hours a | 


day the elements of drawing, mathematics and 
mechanics. After but two years of this work, the 
character and tone of the apprentices was greatly 
raised, and some of them already gave great promise 
of developing into good draughtsmen. foremen and 
superintendents. 


Education in Industrial Pursuits, with especial refer- 
ence to Railroad Service,” has generally 
circulated and reviewed. This report was so conclu 
sive in its arguments that the Board of Directors 
made a permanent appropriation of $20,000 annually 
for the support of a School of Railroad Technology, 


been 


which should give instruction to all apprentices in the | 


company’s Baltimore shops, for two hours a day for 
four years, and then advanced technical instruction to 
a suitable number of the more apt apprentices and to 
others, for half the day for three years. Some 3,000 
workmen are employed in these shops alone. They 
are not only repyir shops, but the company under- 
takes to build all its locomotives, cars and bridges. 
There is no technical school of advanced grade in Bal- 
timore, so they felt constrained to include the higher 
branches of technical science, and so toduplicate toa 
large degree the work of our technical schools. Here 
would have been a near approach to Mr. Berg’s idea, 
but with the incalculable advantage of allowing the 
students to spend half their time in the actual busi- 


ness of the company in the several departments for | 
Besides, a large | 


which they were fitting themselves. 
proportion of the students in the higher courses would 


have been through their four years apprenticeship in | 


the shops, and would, therefore, have been regular 
journeymen mechanics, and familiar with all the min- 
utiz of rolling stock construction. This, of itself, 


would be of great advantage to any railroad employé, | 


inno mutter what department he might be placed. 
The road had called a board of scientific and practi- 
cal men together to formulate a scheme for the 


Cornell University. In the absence of such courses of higher work of the school, and there was every pros” | about 625,000,000 bushels. 


The elaborate report of Dr. W. T. | 
Barnard, assistant to the President, on ‘‘ Technical 
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pect that a most interesting and novel experiment in 
the education of railroad employés would be given a 
thorough trial, when suddenly the whole scheme was 
indefinitely postponed on the departure of President 
Garrett for Europe. It is to be hoped this school will 
yet be revived and resolutely pushed forward. 

Here was a school that reached the rank and file of 
the employés of the road, and began at the bottom, 
and with the boy when he first entered the service. 
Furthermore, it opened up to this apprentice boy the 
whole line of service, from bottom to top, such positions 
as he could show bimself fitted to fill being within his 
reach. The poor boy had an equal chance with the 
rich, for he could support himself by his labor through- 
out the schooling period ; even the shop journeyman 
would come to have a fair knowledge of the principles 
involved in his work, and from him up the affairs of 
the company, both constructive and operative, would 
be managed by men specially educated for their duties. 
The scheme seemed thoroughly rational and practical, 
and it is hard to see how else the thing 1s to be done. 
Our large railroad corporations can afford to each have 
such a school of its own, and from the different kinds 
of management would soon be evolved the fittest 
methods, which would then survive. 

On account of the impossibility of adequately teach- 
ing the railroad practice, in its several departments, in 
a school entirely separated from railroad shops and 
offices, it is not probable that such schools can do 
much more than teach the principles of railroad con- 
stiuction and management, and of railroad business, 
accounts, economyand law. Doubtless enough could 
be properly taught in such a school to warrant its title 
of Railroad College, or School of Railroad Technol- 
ogy, but that it would be at all adequate to the needs 
of ovr actual railroad service we do not believe. 

In a subscquent paper we shall endeaver to give 
some suggestions as co the establishment of schools of 
railroad technology by large railroad companies. 


Northwestern Crain Receipts. 

The receipts of grain and flour converted to bushels at 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Daluth, St. Louis, Peoria, Toledo, 
Detroit and Cleveland for the months of July and August, 
for five years, are compared below. The quantities are given 
in bushels: 


18387. 1886. 


816) 1,448,023 1, 


1,448,023 1,01: 





Flour, bls.! 2,096, 5 1.705,6.8) 1,341.941 





0,670 951 





2/21.105,719 16,768,153 


26,958,796 12 774 2 




















Wheat. . 6 
Corn. 11,691 5.4 20.201.529 | 18,082,575 | 16,591,533 22.765 484 
a ee 52.0 15.884.491 12,089.3-2 12,026,472) 13,425,969 
Barley. 1,605,783 2.000.921 295 069 553.547 464.331 
Rye.. .... 431.691 634 238 594 954 1,216,932) 1,821,416 
Tot'l grain 51,587,529 65,680,025 43,936,172 51,494,173 55,245,253 
Flour to 

bushels.) 9,435,672, 6516,104| 4.559.513) 7,672,326) 6.038,734 

Er Al SA Nt SPE, RST Ri Oy Pee. es 

Gr’od t ot] 61,023,201 |72,196,129|48,495,695/59. 169,499 ' 61. 283,987 
Pc. tlour.| 15.5 9.02 | 9.4 | wo | 98 


| 


The receipts of flour during July and August of 1887 have 
increased over the four years preceding by the following 
percentages : 

1886. 
30.9 


1885. 188+. 1883, 
51.69 18.65 33.0 
The wheat receipts show the followiug changes by percent- 
ages. 
1886. 
—2:3.32 


+ Inciease, — decrease. 


1884 


—2.U6 


1883. 
+18.87 


The decreased movement of wheat at Northwestern prim- 
ary points in face of an unusually active export movement 
has been mainly owing to the almost continuous rain falls in 
the Northwestern states during the harvest. The treshing 
was in consequence delayed, and that has checked the move- 
ment of the new crop to market. The wheat went into stack, 
very much of it, in such damp condition as to be unfit for 
thresbing unti] the sweating process in stack shall have been 
completed. 

The receipts of corn during July and August, 1887, are 
smaller than in any year from 1885 to 1886, and were 42,12 
per cent. less in 1887 than in 1886 ; 35.34 per cent. less than 
in 1885 and 29.53 per cent. less than in 1884; and 49.08 
per cent. less taan in 1883. There are several causes com- 
bined, resulting in a diminished movement. The crop of 
1886 was 1,665,441,000 bushels, against 1,936,176,000 bush- 
els) in 1885. The drouth diminished the prospective 
crop of 1887, causing the farmers to be conservative 
| in their deliveries until they could estimate their new crop. 
The export demand for Europe in consequence of good corn 
crops in South Russia, Roumania, on the Danube, in Aus- 
tria-Hungary and in the Argentine Republic, fell off for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, from 63,655,433 bushels, to 
10,307,252 bushels in 1887, the corresponding time, being a 
decrease of 23,348,181 bushels. 

The receipts of oats during July and Augmst, 1887, at 
Northwestern primary points bave been larger than in 1883, 
1884, 1885 and 1886. They were 7.55 per cent. more than 
in 1886; 29.66 per cent. more than in 1885; 30.02 per cent. 
| more than in 1884, and 21.88 per cent. more than in 1883. 
| The crop of 1886 was 624,134,000 bushels, against 629,409,- 

000 bushels in 1885, and the crop of 1887 is believed to be 
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The receipts of barley and rye during July and August (es-! for the eight moaths ending with August for the last nine 





pecially the former) are unimportant. years : 
The changes in total receipts of all kinds of grain at North- | Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 
western primary points during July and August, 1887, as — Rlhebaapres ee 1885.2. Ledbateek cans’ teas 
compared with former years, were by percentages: Pe tieies «<cund-poeees ene at reer re 21,114 
1886. 1885. 1884, 1883. BREE a acksie inane oa sees 15220 ME sick rece nas: «hea 110,499 
—21.49 +14.83 +0.10 —6.62 in Sut Oe indabeeae 47.3 
+ Iucrease, — decrease. 


The changes in total receipts of grain and flour together | | gust, amounting to 19,534 tons, against 1,815 last year. The | 

were: 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. | quantity this year was never exceeded in August before ex- 

—15.47 120.52 +3.03 —0.40 

The movement of flour is every year increasing. About | many other mouths when it was larger. 

75 million barrels are now made in the United States per 
year at some 28,000 mills. 








The last number of the Sanitary Engineer and Construc- 
tion Record reprints a communication to the Times, setting 
forth the claims of Evans as the first to apply high pressure | 
| steam to either stationary or locomotive engines, and as also | 
| the first to recommend and offer to build a railroad for the 








River Shipments from St. Louis. 


The shipments by river from St. Louis by boats’and barges | 
are given below in tons of 2,000 Ibs. : 


1885, 1886 | conveyance of freight and passengers to be operated by a 
To Vane ae Lien vnek were weitcals ona an aan | practicable engine, one that should make 12 or more miles 
ower MISSISS Db wer cece sccs coeses Sears Fat 
‘iepiet.. ...... 2. See 5.171 | Per hour, as he did in 1809, 
re ol ocean bay ee en er ne . Ser LY, ‘aoe Our contemporary recommends that the American Society 
REO BRBVESE wcccccscccseces oe ef es ‘ . . . . 
=“ Cumberland and Tennessee ‘rivers. eoccccse 9, 955 25 "075 | of Mechanical Engineers appoint a committee to prepare a j 
* Red and Ouchita rivers, « seeceee 4,750 3,195 | report which besides doing justice to the inventors of that 
itete |. a 534,175 361,895 | time will secure a general recognition of the services of | 
For the five years before 1886 the total tons were : Oliver Evans, and suggest a monument to his memory in 


_1884. 188%, 1882. 1881, i880. 

514.910 677,340 769,905 884,025 1,038,350 Maryland in 1787, when that state granted Evans his patent. 
The monthly grain shipments by boats and barges in 1887 | 
South as Cairo till nearly the end of the month. The quanti- | steam in 


this country, for in the steam dredge which 
ties are given in bushels : 


| Evans constructed 114 miles from the Schuylkill in 1789, 





PR <— — sane Pitons # _and which was driven by its own wheels to the river and then 
Fevruary...... 1.393,779 64 524 by a stern wheel down the Schuylkill and up the Delaware, 
i shies 1, Ginaee pyr was shown a practicable germ of the high pressure and ex- 
May 6£4,200 248,461 . panding engines now in use. 

a: eae seaee c:| For years the scarcity of capital in this country induced | 
August : 343,962 97,191 560 | inventors to go with or send their studies to England in hopes 
Sept. to 12th.. 144.143 37,075 





__ ee wes , rer |that the more abundant money and higher industria] 
Total........ 3,531,769 6.122.425 1,071,373 560 | development of that country would afford them encourage- 
The total is equivalent to 294,539 tons. | ment they could not obtain here, and Trevethick and Vivian 


The shipments from St. Louis by river, though larger than | were doubtless greatly aided in their labors by the fact of | 


from any other point, do not comprise all the shipments. Evans having sent his plans to England in 1794-5 by Mr. 


There are considerable shipments from places bothabove and| Sampson, of Boston. These facts are not new to our read- | 


below St. Louis, as well as from points on the Iilinois River. | ers, but a contributor to the Times states that all school 


The shipments from St. Louis and other places via the Ohio | books treating of tbis subject which have fallen into his— 
River are mostly destined fer Newport News, via the Chesa-| hands follow the romance of Samuel Smiles. The proposed | 


peake & Ohio Railroad. Tbe shipments via the Tennessee | committee could dispose of many claims for priority, though | 
and Cumberland rivers are largely of corn for consumption it is doubtful if the habits of original research of our school- 
in the interior of the more southerly states. These states book manufacturers will ever lead them to investigate the 
however, this year, have, most of them, an unusually good | reports of scientific and technical societies. 
corn crop, and will not require to draw so much as hereto- cn 
fore from the more northerly states. The accidents reported this week afford striking illustra- 
In this inter-state commerce, the shorter and more direct | tions of the serious results that may ensue from the most 
railroad lines are more and more active competitors with the | ordivary causes, and of the fact that if mileage and traffic 
tortuous and longer water lines. The river tonnage is con_ are both to be increasel by such large percentages the acci- 
sequently not growing and scarcely holds itsown in the com- | dent record is likely to follow suit, unless additional precau- 
peting race. tions are taken. Ten people are reported killed almost on 
The average river rates of freight on sacked grain by | the same day by two collisions involving passenger trains, 
steamers per 100 lbs. and bulk grain by barges have been on | and both on the same road, though on widely separated por- 











Mississippi River : | tions of 1t. Two freight wrecks, both on virtually the same 
Sacked Boats Sacked road, and on the same day, are blown up by car-loads of ex 
grain— and grain Barges, | 2 : : pe ‘ 

Steamers barges | _ per 100 bulk | Plosives, involving a loss estimated at near $100,000. If ten 
bn per ed Ibs. Pees. tans. he, | passenger's were killed at one place on the same day the pub- 
Cb ecceeee « Site ewe nae ~ . : 

a oe aaa 17% 734 | 1888......... 17% she | he would be aroused for a day or two ; and yet this comes 

WET ccscscs 18 734 — haseasy ‘ - oe | dreadfully near that. One of the wrecks apparently resulted 

Cee 19 84 Diccs spans 5 | ‘ _ : xe 

1891... 20 6 1886... 16 Big | from a.train breaking in two, but the causes of the others 





The rates in January, February and March are 6@6‘¢c.; | : ; : 
= . that these disasters should be studied and their lessons tak 
April, May, June, 5@5!¢c.; July, August and September, 514 9 M ph Snes 


y Ss uA 2 | to heart is being thrust upon our dull ears anew very fre- | 
@6c.; October and November, 7c.; December and January, . ‘ 
Y a k ; ‘ ‘ ”* | quently this year. However callousei the public may be- 
rail to Cairo and river, 8's, wheat being ‘4c. more than corn. : : : , 
}come, railroad managers huve no right to disregard it. 
| These accidents happened in Pennsylvania, Ohio, lowa and 








The exports to this country were especially large in Au- | 


| cept in 1881, when it was 29,583 tons; but there have been | 


Washington, which city occupies land that was a portion of | 


‘ , ‘ . This proposal has the hearty approval of the Railroad | 
are given below. Durivg January the river was frozen as far | Gazette, as it doubtless will of all connected with the use of | 


| cannot be certainly learned‘from the accounts. The warning 


equally undeniable that an auditor’s shop or a general freight 
agent’s has only slight ties connecting it with a master car- 
builder’s. Railroad men ought by all means to get together 


4 | socially oftener than they do; but to do it successfully they 


must have the festive board in order to the proper breaking 
| of the ice ; and the ladies will always be necessary in order 
| to neutralize the heaviness that is likely to creep in. 








The results of the working of twenty-one principal rail- 
roads in England and Wales for the first six months of 1887, 
as compared with a similar period Jast year, show a very 
general though not a large increase increase in gross earnings, 
net revenue, and dividends to ordinary stockbolders, The 
gross earnings have increased $2,500,000 ; the working ex- 
penses only $700,000, and the net earnings (after adding 
| balances, etc., from preceding half-year), $2,300,000, After 
paying fixed charges, etc., the stockholders receive ove 
$2,000,000 increase on their dividends in 1886, 








Recora of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
in 1887, not before reported, is given as follows : 
Arzona Mineral Belt, from Flagstaff, Ariz., south, 36 
miles, 18 miles since last reported. 
Elmira, Cortland & Northern, from Canastota, N. Y., to 
Camden, 20 miles. 
Kansas City & Pacific, from Grant Centre to Moran, 
Kan., 16 miles. 
Montgomery & Florida, from McLaren’s Mills, Ala., to 
Live Oak, Fla., 10 miles. 
Pacific Coast, from Los Alamos, Cal., south, 15 miles. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, since last reported 
from Augusta to Wynne, Ark., 35 miles. 
Thisis 4 total of 114 miles heretofore unreporved, making 
4,911 miles reported thus far for the current year. The new 
track reported to the corresponding date for 16 years has 


Miles. | Miles. Miles. Miles 
te 4,911 | 1883... ‘Pao 1879..... 2,224] 1875...... 804 
| 1886.....¢ 3.674 | 1882... 285 | 1878 .. 1267 - >= 1,101 

1885. .... 1.696 | 1881. . 47 774 | 1877...... 1,296 | 1873...... 2" 778 
1884...... 2,619 | 1880.... 3,607 | 1876...... 1,677 | 1872.. ...4,.970 


This statement covers main track only, second | or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Portland (Me.) Co. has recently shipped a big digester, 
| 80 ft. long and weighing over 15 tons, to a Philadelphia pulp 
}and paper mill. It bas also just delivered a 47-ton loco- 
motive to the Maine Central, and one of 48 tons to 
| the Boston & Maine. The company has over a half dozen 
{locomotives now under way in its shops, and is also 
| driven with orders from packing companies all over the 
state. 

The Louisville, New Albany & Chicago has received from 
the Rogers locomotive works two 53-ton consolidation 
engines, 

The Baidwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia are em- 
ploying over 2,000 hands. and for the first six months of the 
present year turned out 318 locomotives. They have orders 
‘on hand for 150, and the output for the year will, it is esti- 
| mated, reach 650, the largest number ever known. 

The Boston & Albany is to build 6 new swiuching engines. 


The Car Shops. 


The Harrisburg, Pa., car works has received an order for 
200 tank cars from the Standard Oil Company. 


Bridge Notes. 
The city engineer of New Haven, Conn., will advertise at 
once for bids for constructing a stone arch bridge at Rock 
Lane. The estimated cost is $120,000 
City Engineer Artingstall, of Chicago, by order of Mayor 
Roche, is estimating the cost of a four-tracked steel bridge, 
turned by steam, st Madison street and the Chicago River. 
A popular estimate is $1,500,000, not including necessary 
| land condemnatiuns. 
Fitz Simmons & Connell are awarded, by the North Chi- 
cago Street Railroad Company, the contract to build the 
substructure for the new Dearborn street bridge for $30,- 





The crop statistics of recent years for several wheat pro_| Dakota,Jand the commissioners of these states—or the people, | 000. 


ducing and consuming nations are given in millions of | where a commission has not been established or is hampered 
bushels in the table below. The crop of 1887 is estimated | by scant appropriations—have a plain duty to perform. 


from preliminary reports. The figures for periods of years | They ought to have as thorough an investigation as would 
| be made by the Board of Trade if the casualties had occurred 


are the averages: 














Crop. Export. Import. Supply. Ye cape ae ee 
Russia...... ..-.1872-1881.. 198 bose 37 a cil RR a a Bef wi 
Reha 2112 21882-.885.. 226 The volume of passenger usinens business between St. 
“ 1886 50 gee 
Beh ee 1887... Avge 60* pee a Paul and Minneapolis, and the intelligent and enterprising 
ROE NES APR: 1872 1882.. 137 3 1 145 | way in which business is provided for nave recently been the 
* 1886 29 -¢ 
Richie nee 1887, sis . ) spepeo “*** | subject of comment in these columns. The St. Paul, Minne- 
France ae 1876-1885.. 301 10 51 342 | apolis & Manitoba has recently begun laying two additional 
OY ee Ha Sa cig PETE “** | tracks, making foar in all on their road-bed between the two 
Sweden..... ....1874-1882.. 3.2 0.4 1.6 4.4 | cities, and the work is now in progress. It is expected to 
Belgi 1876-1885 22 i 23 38 ' 
gr on oe es %8 | shorten the running time to about 17 minutes, instead of 25 
ie TE 1887..Av’ge_..... nee P | minutes as at present. The St. Paul & Minneapolis Rapid | 
Holland 1872-1882 5 7 11.3 1: P a Xf 
a ee eRRORIMICe i .3 4.7 oak 2 | Transit, which is incorporated, hopes to secure the necessary 
we: ssee «+. GBT... Avge ; sort .... | permission from the City Councils to proceed with its work. 
Gunenh Se... = 12.3 —_ 118 In that event the contracts will be let for the construction of | 
. oa 1878.. 107 bats .... | Bnelevated road. It is stated that the structure as designed | 
PORNO a 22+ «2003 eet ae Mons *-4 | will cost $90,000 to $100,000 per mile, and that electric 
Austria-Hungary. ‘ a” = 7.8 6.9 117 motors are to be used. 
.. 1883-18) 5 ee ose <a | 
. ‘i 1887.. 159* 15 to 20* ‘ ‘ 
Algeria....... .-.1871- 1880... 17 ss 2 ; sities The New England Railroad Club bas opened its season | 
Egypt .......++.--- ee A oe 4 fame - ++ | with a meeting which assumed the shape of a feast instead of | 
Sateeinn’.. asia -1883-1986.. "2 sax 10° “*** | @ technical discussion, and the tone of the report indicates 
s sie . “sone tank - oahe oe that they had a good time. The general good feeling was 
vs sa ee 1886.. 86 ; ‘** | such that the catholic proposition to draw all kinds of rail- 
ani on 1887.. Low esse sae Te , i i si or: 
United Kingdom ..1876- 1865. 81 36 131 316 road officers into the association found expression and fay or 
: 1967.. TIS ... 1446 ak Such a gathering certainly is desirable and would be profit- 
Australia.... ..... 11873- 1884. 28.6 10.7 3.2 


able, but it would have to be always held at the Quincy 
House, or some other house with a banquet hall, and not ay 
the rooms in the Boston & Albany station. There is no get- 

British rail exports to the United States have been much | ting around the fact that the life of the ordinary meetings 
larger this year than in any other since 1882, having been | of this and other like clubs is in ‘‘ talking shop,” and it is 





* Probably subject to considerable correction. 











Articles of association were signed at Mechanicsville, N. 
Y., this week. for the organization of a corporation to be 
known as the Mechanicsville Bridge Co. The capital stock 
is placed at $20,000. The bridge will be at a point where 

| the Hudson River is comparatively narrow and where the 
| bridge will be ot reached from the centre of the village. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford has given a con- 
tract to the Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 

| bridge over the Connecticut River at Lyme, Conn. The cost 
is to be $100,000. 

Bids are requested for a bridge across the Niobrara River, 
at Fort Niobrara. ee Address Lieut. J. W. Summerhayes, 
Quarte: master, U. S. A., Omaha, Neb. 

The Atchison, Topeka "& Santa Fe will build a bridge at 
Lexington, Mo. 

The county commissioners of Rockingham, N. H. will build 

| a bridge at New Market. 

The county commissioners will build a bridge across the 
| Oconee River, at Dublin, Ga. 

The county commissioners will build a bridge at Bridge- 
| Post, Conn. Cist, $80,000, 

The commissioners of Rome, Ga., will build a bridge over 
| the Oostanaula River at that city. 

The Decatur (Ala.) Bridge & Construction Co. has been 


| awarded the contract for building a bridge across the 


Tennessee River at Chattanooga, to cost $198,000. 


\ Manufacturing and Business. 


A meeting of the Spliced Rail Joint Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will be held Oct. 11, to vote on a proposition to increase 
its capital from $100,000 to 8 500,000. The growth of the 
company’s business requires more money, and it is probable 
a new steel mill for the manufacture of the invention will be 
provided for. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Electric Co, is about to erect an- 
other engine, this being the eleventh one, and two more boil- 
ers, making eight in all, in order to supply the demand for 
both arc and incandescent lights furnished by them. ‘The 
engines were all built by Armington & Sims, and the boilers 
are tubular. 

The Jenks Railway Car Signal Co. is incorporated in Chi- 
cago; capital stock, $200,000, to manufacture machinery. 
Incorporators, E. G. Keith, "James W. Scott, James W. 





Brockway and B, F. Jenks 
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Tbe Dunham Manufacturing Co., of Boston, reports an in-| the brake company having requested the commissioner to 


creasing business in its storm proof car door. 
used by the following railroad companies: Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis; Fitchburg; Central 


Vermont ; Canada Atlantic; Ogdensburg & Lake Cham-| 


plain ; Portland & Ogdensburg ; Philadelphia & Reading ; 
Providence & Worcester. Orders for trial equipment have 
been received from 17 other companies in the north and 
southwest. The Inter-colonial Railway Co., of Canada, has 
specified the Dunham door on cars to be built at the Ontario 
Car Works, Cobourg Car Works and by J. Harris & Co., St. 
John, N. B. 

The Gould-Tisdale Railway Signal Co. is placing some of 
its signals on the Boston 
roads, 

, The ha Tubular Car Co. has been organized at Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

The Wainwright Mauufacturing Co. of Boston, with works 


at Medford, has shipped its feed-water heaters during the | 
2 to New York | 


month of August to the following places: 
City, 2 to Philadelphia, 1 each to Bangor, Me., New Britain, 
Conn., Newark, 
Decatur, Ala., Waukesha, Wis., and St. Paul, Minn. 


reports that orders and inquiries as to its specialties are | 


constant and increasing. 

The Ball Engine Co., of Erie, Pa., is! running night and 
day to supply the demand for its bigh speed automatic 
cut-off engine. 
from the electric lighting interests. This company has 


It is 


. J., Summerfiela, Md., Cleveland, o,| 
t| 


The greatest demand for these engines comes | 


order a public trial. The special feature of this brake, and 
| the point which it is expected to bring out at the tests, is the 
| facility with which it can be adapted to a train in which cars 
not fitted with the apparatus are interspersed. The pro- 
| gramme of the tests is as follows : 
| 1. Service Stops: At stations going to and returning from 
| testing grounds. 2. Signaling Engineer and Applying 
| Brakes from Caboose: Going to and returning from testing 
| grounds. 3. Emergency Stops: Speed 45 miles per hour; 
|down grade, 68 ft. per mile. 4. Breakaway Stops: Train 
to be parted at speed of 45 mi'es per hour, down grade of 68 
| ft. per mile, and brakes applied automatically on rear portion. 


& Maine and Central Vermont | 5. Gradation Test ; Speed to be reduced from 30 to 15 miles | 


| per hour, and maintained uniformly to bottom of grade. 6. 
| Foreign Car Test: A like number of foreign freight cars to 
| be interposei alternately in train without disturbing brake 
| system. 

Other practical tests upon request. 


The Westinghouse Freight Brake. 
A press dispatch from Burlington, Ia., Sept. 21, says : 

It was demonstrated that a fifty-car train equipped with 
the Westinghouse brake, running at a speed of 40 miles an | 
| hour, can be brought to a stand in a distance of 695 ft. with- | 
out any shock, and at 20 miles an hour in 155 ft. without | 
apy shock. 

The Simplon Tunnel, 
A dispatch of Sept. 20 from Geneva announces that the pre- 


Slack Gauge on a Sharp Curve. 

The Utah & Northern between Pocatello and Silver Bow has 
been lately widened to the standard gauge. The sharpest 
| curve on the changed_portion of the road is situated in Big- 
| hole Cafion, and is 17 deg. (337 ft. radius). The gauge has 
| here been made no less than 114 in. wide, to allow the passage 
| of sleepers with six-wheeled trucks without excessive grind- 
| ing. 











THE SCRAP HEAP. 


| Argentine Affairs. 


| Herapath’s learns that a large number of new railroad 
| projects are being submitted to Congress, involving the con- 
| str action of 4,000 additional miles. Ail the lines excepting 
| extensions of the Rosario and Central Argentine linesa k 
| government guarantees of from 5 to 6 per cent. on the cost of 
| construction. 

Congress has also taken up a project for a line of ten 5,000- 
ton steamers to run between Buenos Ayres and Lisbon in 
14 days. The projectors ask a state guarantee of £100,000 
perannum. This scheme has been sanctioned by the cabinet, 
and it is thought likely to be passed by Congress. 

Caught a Receiver. 

Anevening newspaper startled the community the other day 

with these headlines: ‘‘ A good haul by the police. Two 


burglars and a receiver caught.” On reading further, how- 
ever, it appeared that it was not that kind of a receiver. 





turned out during the first half of of this year in the neigh- | liminary agreemeuts with reference to the projected tunnel 
borhood of 15,000 horse-power. | through the Simplon have been signed. The tunnel will open 


: - , Ever Faithful. 
The Pawtucket (R. I.) Manufacturing Co. is sending to|in Italian territory. The Swiss and Italian governments | 


Hutchinson, Hollingsworth & Co., Dobcross, near Oldham, | each contribute 15,000,000 francs. 
England, two button head bolt machines, two nut machines | a 
and one special machine for finishing bolts, ete, It is | Western Society of Engineers. 
building a complete outfit of button head bolt machines for | The 239th meeting was held Sept.6. Mr. William A. Ly~ 
the American Screw Co., Providence, and bas sent one of | den, Assistant Engineer Drainage and Water Supply Com- 
its square head bolt machines to the Champion Bar and | mission, Chicago, was elected a member. 
Knife Co., Springfield, O.: two to Clarke Bros. & Co.,and| The papers read were ‘‘The Municipal Engineer and the 
one to the Upson Nut Co., Unionville, Conn., all of the last | Management of his Office,” by Mr. Schreiner, and ‘*The Size 
—— machines being accompanied by patent revolving | of a Field Party,” by Mr. Van Auken. 
urnaces, j 

The Union Indurated Fibre Co., Portland, Me., has re- | Union Switch & Signal Co. 
cently built 2 large brick stack for its boiler, and has just) This company is putting in two large interlocking systems 
completed an entire change in its baking ovens and the ia-| on the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, and is at work on a num- 
terior work of its treating house. It is also adding new ma-| ber of new towers on the Philadelphia and Middle divisions 
chines, which, with the changes noted above, will nearly | of that road. In addition to the roads named in tie Rail- 


double the capacity of the factory. 


Iron and Steel. 
The Spang Steel & Iron Co., Limited, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


has contracted for the steel plates to be used in the construc- | 


tion of the boilers for the new Fall River steamer Puritan, 


which will be built at the shipyards of John Roach’s Sons, | 


Chester, Pa. 

The blast furnace now in course of erection at Ashland, 
Wis., will be completed by Dec. 1, and will have a capacity 
of 80 tons a day. 

The Frazer & Jones Co., Syracuse, N. Y., who recently 


bad a $90,000 tire in their foundry and saddleryj hardware | electrical contrivance for the protection of railway crossings. 


works, are now building on a site that they recently bought 
in Geddes, a suburb of Syracuse, several large buildings, to 
be known as the Syracuse Steel Foundry. The works will 
be rebuilt immediately. 

The new Bessemer steel plant of the Springfield ([ll.) Iron 


Co. started this week. The Bessemer steel mill has received | 


the finishing touches, The rail mill, which has been running 
on bar iron and splice bars, shut down, and several hundred 
men are now working night and day replacing the rail rolls, 
which have been unused for two or three years. This work 
will be done and the mill be ready to roll steel rails again in 
about a week, The company have orders to keep them run- 
ning for some time, and are prepared to make about 6,000 
tons of Bessemer steel rails per month. The bar mills are 
also running full time on bar iron, splice bars and light rails, 
and about 1,000 men are now employed at the works. 

The Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, are shipping a 
full complement of machinery for a quartz mill in China, the 
second mill they have sent. 

The Salem Iron Works, of Salem, N. C., will start a branch 
foun iry and machine shop at Apopka, Fla. 

The North Star Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., will re- 
move to St. Louis, Mo. The capacity of! the company’s 
works will be doubled, and between 400 and 500 men em- 
ployed, as against 220 at present. 

Graff, Bennett & Co. are building a new puddling depart- 
ment of 18 double furnaces ,to their mill at Millvale, Pa., on 
which the work is progressing very rapidly. The depart- 
ment, when completed, will give work when on double turn 
to over 200 men and turn out about 75 tons of muck iron a 
day. This company operates three mills, in which almost 
every department is on double turn. 

The new blast furnace now in course of construction at the 
Pueblo, Col., steel works will be completed in about two 


months, and its completion will double the capacity of the. 


works and give employment to about 600 more men. 


Foreign capitalists have taken an interest in the East Bir-| 


mingham Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., at Birmingham, 
Ala. They have decided to erect a rolling mill and reorgan- 
ize. The company hereafter will be known as the East Bir- 
mingham Iron, Steel & Corrugating Co. The new plant, 
work on which is to be begun immediately, will be a large 
sheet bar-plate and steel rail mill, with capacity of 80 to 
100 tons per day, when completed. The rolling mill will 
immediately adjoin the corrugating works. It is expected to 
have the rolling mill in operation by Jan. 1. 

The Trussville & Cahaba River Land Co. has been organ- 
ized at Trussville, Ala. It proposes to build iron furnaces, 
rolling mills and other similar enterprises. 

Sleaman, Sleeth & Black, proprietors of the Phoenix Roll 
Works at Pittsburgh, Pa., have just comple*ed an extensive 
addition to their plant by the erection of a founéry 60 x 100 
ft. The building is of irou and is a most complete one 
throughout. It contains two 80-ton steam cranes with 
the greatest capacity of any in the United States, with the 


single exception of one cr two used by the government in the | 


navy yards. 
The steel works of J. R. Thompson & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., were burned this week. Loss, $100,000. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails—The only sale reported this week is a lot of 
2,500 tons to a Western road. Quotations, $836@$37, ac- 
cording to time of delivery. 
Old Rails.—One sale reported of a 500 ton lot of tees, 
delivery Toledo, O., at $25; 700 tons American tees and 
1,000 tons foreign tees at $23.50. The market is generally 


quiet. 
The Waldumer Brake. 
The Waldumer Electro-Magn tic Brake Co., of Cincinnati, 


| road Gazette of Aug. 19, the company has contracts from 
| the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul; Chicago & Northwestern: Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Lou's; Philadelphia & Reading: Central of New Jer- 
| sey; Baltimore & Ohio; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; 
Kings County Elevated (Brooklyn, N. Y.), and the Wiscon- 
sin Central. The business of the company bids fair to largely 
| exceed that of any previous year. 


The Toulmin Crossing Gate. 


| The Toulmin Electric Railway Gute Co. gave a public exhi- 
| bition last week at Bellair Park, Baltimore, Md., of their 


The test was entirely successful. 


The crossing ‘is protected 
| by a rail 27 


ft. long, which is lowered from its perpendicular 


ing train, the electrical connection being made by the engine 
depressing a lever alongside the track, and after the train 
| has passed the guard is raised by the same automatic action. 


| position to a horizontal one across the street by the approach- 


Dredging in the Clyde Estuary. 

The Railroad Gazetteof July 1 gave the cost of dredging 
| in the St. Lawrence for a depth of 2714 ft. as on the average 
| 11,%, cents per cubic yard, the Shale rock in place having 

cost 33,5, cents, boulders 65 cents, and one clay cut 2,3 cents 

~~ cubic yard. Mr. Charles A, Stevenson's paper, lately read 
fore the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, gives the cost 
|of removing 408,895 cubic yards of soft stuff from the 
estuary of the Clyde, the depth of cutting being 23 ft. at low 
water, as 2.54 pence per yard, and carrying in self-propelling 

| hopper barges with capacity for 523 tons of dredged 
material. as 2.47 pence, or a total of 10.01 pence yer yard. 


Dredging a very stiff clay, packed with boulders, cost 18.03 | 


pence per yard. 

Both works are being conducted by the engineers in charge 
of the improvements, and the dredges in both instances are 
ladder or elevator dredges. 

The Clyde, as the author states, has been converted from a 
fordable stream, below Glasgow, to one capable of taking in 
on tides a vessel drawing 24 ft. to that city, and the 
first proposition for the improvement of the stream contem- 
plated a harbor at Greenock, as the good people of Glasgow 
did not care to have ‘‘ drunken sailor bodies” about their 
streets. 


National Association of Stationary Engineers. 


Orland H. Bronson, of Bridgeport, an engineer onthe New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road, was accustomed to 
blow a whistle every evening to signal bis wife that he was 

coming. Several years ago she died, but he never failed to 
| blow a whistle in her memory as he sped past Mount Grove 
cemetery. He has since married aguin, and now he blows 
| two whistles on his return home, one in low mournful tone 
| in honor of his first wife, the otber loud and cheery to tell his 
| second wife that all 1s well.—Exchange. 
| Mr. Bronson runs engine 49 on local passenger trains. It 
| appears that his late wife made a request that the siguals be 
| kept up after her death. 
| The English Collision. 

A serious collision took place on the Midland Railway of 
| England on Sept. 16. An excursion train loaded with people 
| going to Doncaster to see the horseraces was standing on a 
| crossing when the Liverpool express came at full speed 
| around a curve and ran into it. The first carriage of the 

Liverpool train was telescoped. There were 28 ple 

killed and 70 injured. The dispatches say that the disaster 
| was caused by defective signaling, and that the block system 
| had been abandoned for the day on account of the pre-sure 

of traffic, the trains being signaled by flags. The Midland 
| Company admits its liability for the accident, and promises 
| to deal liberally with the injured and the families of those 
| killed. 

Merry Texas. 

Four armed men robbed the mail and express cars of the 
| east-bound Texas & Pacific train on Sept. 20, near Beubrook, 
| Tex., at the trestle over Marvy’s Creek. The same train was 

robbed on the same spot last June. The methods by which 
the train was stopped and robbed does not require repeated 
| description. The leader of the gang is described as ‘* a tall, 
| thin, sandy haired fellow.’ The usual postliminious posse is 
| now working on that clue. 
| Hurrah for Dooly, 


| Fifty railroad ties, each 80 ft. in length and 6 by 10 in, 
| thick, were cut from one pine tree of Dooly County, Georgia. 


| 


| President Alexander's Car. 


| Down at the Central shops a handsome car is being buiit 
| for the use of the President of the road. It will be a model 
| of elegance and convenience when finished, and will reflect 
| credit on the buildevs.—Atlanta Constitution. 

| Presidents’ cars usually reflect more debit than credit. 

A Deadhead’s Paradise. 


There is one free railraad in the world within the liuits of 
|acity. Those familiar with the Pacific Coast know that the 
| city of Oakland is situated acress the bay from San Fran- 
| cisco, very mucn as Brooklyn is situated toward New York. 
| When Oakland gave'the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
| the right of way through its steets, the grant was made on 

the express condition that fare should not be charged within 
| the city limits. The company has always acted up to this 
| condition, even to the extent of admitting additions made to 
| Oakland within the privilege. People for five or six miles 

get on and off the cars, and ride without money and without 

price. Naturally Oakland, which is one of the handsomest 
| cities in California and, though within a couple of miles of 











From the annual report of this Association we learn that | San Francisco, is exempt from its terribly rasping summer 
there has been an absolute gain in active membership during | Winds, is increasing very rapidly in population. The rail- 
the year immediately preceding of 1.209, making the tota] | road company finds that it is carrying an enormous number 
active membership 5,507. To this should be added an hon- | Of passengers for nothing, and is looking for relief under the 
orary membership of 1,961. The number of new associations | circumstances. Yet the people insist upon the bargain, and 
| added during the past year is 34. A total of 690 lectures | it is difficult to see how it can be broken without their con- 


| have been delivered before the different associations, and 399 
| books—a number altogether too small—have been added to 
| the libraries. This makes a total of only 1,809 volumes, or 
| an average of less than twelve volumes to each association. 


Steam Power of the World. 

According to the Berlin Bureau of Statistics there are in 
| the world the equivalent of 46,000,000 horse-power in steam 
| engines, 3,000,000 being in loeomotives.- In engines .other 
| than locomotives the United States comes first, with 7,500,- 


000 horse-power; England next, with 7,000,000 horse-power; | 


Germany, 4,500,000 horse-power; France, 3,000,000 horse- 

power, and Austria, 1,500,000. Four-fifths of the steam 

engines now in operation are said to have been built within 
the last 25 years. ' 

Newark Bay Improvements. 

Lieutenent Derby, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., has sub- 

mitted his annual report upon the river and harbor improve- 

| ments under his charge in New Jersey. A survey of New- 

| ark Bay disclosed the existence of another shoal about one 

| mile below the one surveyed in 1884, about 800 ft. long and 

| baving a least depth of 8.06 ft. in the channel. 


| ready constructed until positive evidence is obtained that the 
dredged channel across the shoal will not maintair itself 

alone. 
ed during the next fiscal year. 


| Sight-Feed Lubricators. 


| The Seibert Cylinder Oil Cup Co. calls attention to the fact | 


It is not | 
| deemed advisable to extend the dyke -beyond the length al- | 


It is suggested that $100,000 can be profitably expend- | 





are to have a series of tests of their freight train brake on | that Judge Colt, of the Circuit Court of the United States, | 
the Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore road, between East | District of Massachusetts, has decided the lubricator case in | 


Norwood and Bond Hill, O., on Sept. 27 and 28. The train| favor of the company on its Gates patent. Judge Lowell 
consists of engine and cars which have been in regular ser- | aiso decided in its favor on the same patent Feb. 23, 1882. 
vice on this road, and the testing ground is a 2-mile stretch |‘ These decisions refer to the Gates patent method of lubricat- 
of the road ov a grade of 68 ft. per mile.’ “The tests will be | ing the cylinders and internal working surfaces of steam 
conducted by Maj. Lewis M. Hosea, who has been appointed | engines, by oil fed in visible drops up through a liquid in- 
for the purpose by Railroad Commissioner Cappeller, of Ohio, | closed in a transparent chamber, called a sight feed. 


sent.—Boston Herald. 
| Preferred Frank Stockton's Story. 
Traveler (to paper-boy)—Here, gimme a Century. 
Paper- Boy—Cut or uncut ? 
Traveler—Do they come both ways ? 
Boy.—Yep 
i eee gimme one with the war articles cut out.— 
| Life. 
| British Courtesy. 


Among the engines which the London & Northwestsrn 
| Company have recently built are three named after three of 
| the presidents of the United States, ‘‘ President Washing- 
ton,” ‘* President Lincoln” and President Garfield.” 








Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


A curious piece of legislation has been befure the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas. A statute of that state provides that 
‘if any section boss or master, hand,or other person employed 
by any railroad company owning and operating any railroad 
in this state, or any otner person connected with any railroad 
in this state, shall be caught mutilating, disfiguring, burniug, 
hauling off or burying avy dead carcass that shall be killed on 
any railroad in this state, without first notifying at least two 
| citizens of the neighborhood, whose duty it shall be to take 
| and preserve all marks, fleshor ear or otherwise, or value of 
| such animal, brute, swine, or other stock shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be fined, etc.” The Supreme 
Court holds it constitutional.* 

In Connecticut in a suit to foreclose a mortgage made by 
the Connecticut Central Railroad Co. to the state 
treasurer as trustee, the New York & New England Rail- 
road Co., which owned all the mortgage bonds, and at 
whose request the suit was brought, was made a co-defendant. 
The latter company had for some time had exclusive posses- 
sion of the mortgaged property, under a lease which con- 
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tained an agreement to the effect that the net income derived 
from the property should be applied to the payment of the 
interest coupons, upon the nonpayment of which the fore- 
closure suit was based. The Connecticut Central answered 
that the New York & New England was the real plaintiff; 
that it was bound to account in this action for its receipts 
and expenses while in possession of the mortgaged property: 
and that on a just accounting it would appear that the net 
earnings had been enough to pay. and in equity had paid the 
defaulted coupons upon which the foreclosure was based. 
was claimed by the New York & New England that it was 
in possession under the lease from the Connecticut Central; 
that the lease is a separate and independent contract from 
the mortgage; that it covers property not included in the 
mortgage; and that it provides for an arbitration in case of 
difference, and no arbitration has been had or asked. The 
Supreme Court of Errors holds: Ist. That the lease is not | 
independent of the mortgage. 2d. That an agreement to 
submit to arbitration is invalid when its effect is to oust the 
courts of jurisdiction; and, lastly, that the New York & New 
England Railroad Co. must account as asked.? 


{n Michigan the Supreme Court holds that the ‘discharge 
lists ” which it is the custom and duty of each division agent 
of a railroad company to send monthly to his fellow-agents 
to put them on their guard against men whom he has dis- 
charged, are privileged communications, and not libelous. 

But where the reason given for the discharge of an em- 
ployé is ‘*s ealing,” and it appears that he was turned off 
because he had taken a good coat of a passenger from a train 
on which he was riding, and left his own, which was much 
wern, in its place, and that the investigation of his explana- 
tion, that he did it by mistake, while hurriedly leaving the 
cars at his station, wat not fairly conducted, there is evi- 
dence tending to show express malice on the part of the com- 
pany. which will render it liable in damages. 4 

In Dakota the Supreme Court rules that where a railroad 
corporation has construed the duties of its secretary to in- 
clude a field of arduous work, not strictly within the 
ordinary interpretation of the functions of that office, the 
secretary can recover a reasonable compensation for the per- 
formance of such duties. * 

In Mississippi the Supreme Court rules that a railroad or a 
steamboat company is not bound to transact business on the 
Sabbath merely because the statute permits it to be done; but 
if they held themselves out to the public as so doing, and 
enter upon business which, according to their usages and 
habits, will be transacted cn that day, they cannot shield them- 
selves for either misfeasance or non-feasance because it was 
done or omitted to be done on the Sabbath.® 

In Maine the Supreme Judicial Court rules that the Legis- 
lature bas constitutional power to provide by statute that a 
railroad company shall build and maintain so much of a high- 
way as comes within its limits where such way crosses its 
track at grade. Such a statute would not impair the obliga- 
tion of any contract with a company, though its charter pro- 
vide that it is pot to be altered, amended or repealed. ¢ 

In Illinois, the Attorney-General asked for a writ of man- 
damus against a railroad company to compel it to repair and 
improve its road and increase the number of passenger trains. 
The company’s answer showed that the road was out of re- 
pair, but it had no funds to put it in a safe condition. The 
Supreme Court rules that on this state of facts mandamus 
would be of no avail. The Court says: ‘‘If the travel and 
other business on the road, with one passenger train each 
way daily, have failed to keep the road in repair and pay 
running expenses, as is cleariy shown to be the fact. it is 
difficult to perceive upon what theory the company, in its 
embarrassed condition, can be required to incur the additional 
——_ of two extra passenger trains. A company that runs 
a daily passenger train each way over a road which cannot, 
with proper management, be made to keep up repairs and 
pay running expenses, certainly does fully as much as the 
Jaw requires of it, so far as passenger trains are concerned. 
* * * * * To summarize,.what, perhaps, already suf- 
ficiently appears, we are of opinion that, upon the ad- 
mitted facts of this case, the company is clearly guilty of a 
violation of its duty in not keeping its road in a proper state 
of repair and a safe condition; but that, under the circum- | 
stances, and for the reasons heretofore stated, mandamus is | 
not the proper remedy for the enforcement of such duty. If, | 
as seems to be the case, the defendant is wholly unable to dis- 
charge the duties it owes to the public, and which the law 
has imposed upon it, a proceeding in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto is the proper remedy, and not mandamus. Should the 
company by this means .be deprived of its franchises, if the 
road can be made self-sustaining and pay something on the 
capital invested, doubtless another company would organize 
for the purpose of buying and operating it, and the advan- 
tages cf the road under a proper management would be thus 
secured .o the people. On the other hand, if the line of road 
is not capable under any management of being made self- 
sustaining, it simply shows there is no demand or necessity 
for the road, and the sooner, therefore, the state revokes the 
franchises the better. A business that will not pay ought | 
not to be followed, as it adds nothing to the wealth of those 
pursuing it, or of the state.”” 

In Louisiana, the Supreme Court holds that the owner of 
lands who allows a railroad compauy to occupy and use the 
same for the construction of its road, and other appurten- 
ances necessary to the operation of a railroad, without re- 
monstrance or complaint, will Le held to have acquiesced | 
therein ; and such a waiver will bar his action to di 
the company. But such a waiver will not defeat his right of 
action for damages or for the value of the lands thus taken 
from him.® 

Iu Iowa it is ruled by the Supreme Court that a mere in- 


vel 
eo 


statute requiring railroads to be fenced is not a law for line 
or partition fences, but a police regulation, the object of 
which is to inclose the roads so that cattle cannot get upon 
them ; and when station grounds are uired by public 
necessity or convenience to be left uninclosed, a railway 
company cwes no duty io the owner of abutting land to 
build a fence between bis land and such station grounds. '? 
In Icwa, it is ruled by the Supreme Court that if the fasten- 
ing of a gate in a fence of a railroad’s right of way is in- 
sufficient to keep the gate closed against cattle, itis a ‘* failure 
to fence” within the Swe code. 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Maine the Supreme Court rules that it is not necessary 
that a notice from a consignor to acarrier not to deliver 
goods in transit to the consignee should state the grounds for 
the stoppage. But the carrier may afterwards request the 
consignor to furnish evidence of the validity of hisclaim.'* 

In Iowa a judgment debtor delivered certain household goods 
to a railroad company for shipment. A notice of garnishment 
was served upon the company, by reason of which the goods 
were detained about 16 days. The goods were exempt from 
execution, but of this neither the judgment creditor, the con- 
stable who served the notice, nor the railroad company had 
notice. As soon as such notice was received, the levy was re- 
leased, and goods forwarded in reasonable time. The Supreme 
Court holds, mn an action by the debtor against the judgment 
creditor, constable and railroad comnany for damages, that 
the plaintiff was not entitled to recover. !* 

In Iowa one K, doing business at Pueblo, Cal., ordered 
some canned goods of the plantiff, to whom be was unknown. 
Plaintiff delivered the goods to the defendant, a common 
carrier, consigned to himself, and received two shipping re- 
ceipts. One receipt, indorsed to E, was attached to a draft 
upon E for the value of the goods, which was sent toa bank at 
Pueblo for collection. The other receipt was sent directly to 
E without an indorsement in writing by the plaintiff. E, 
upon presentation of the receipt received the goods from the 
defendant, who had no knowledge of the other receipt and 
draft. The Supreme Court holis that the possession by E 
of the receipt clothed him with such an apparent right to the 
goods as relieved the defendant of liability upon the refusal 
of E to pay for the goods and his subsequent insolvency.'® 

In Michigan a shipper delivered some goods, which he had 
taken under a chattel mortgage, to the defendant railroad for 
shipment. While in possession of the defendant, the goods 
were seized by the sberiff on an attachment against the 
mortgagors. Defendant gave notice of the seizure at once. 
The Supreme Court holds, in an action against defendant for 
not delivering the goods at the place of consignment, that, 
the attachment being regular, the seizure of the sheriff re- 
lieved the company of liability, although it did not appear 
that the writ of attachment was directed to be levied upon 
apy ific goods in the hands of the defendant.*7 

A Texas statute provides that railroad companies and other 
common carriers shall not limit or restrict their liability, as 
it exists at common law, by avy general or special notice, or 
in any other manner whatever, and that no special agree 
ment in contravention of its terms shall be valid. Construing 
this statue, the Supreme Court holds that a contract between 
a railroad company and a shipper of live-stock which at- 
tempted to relieve the company of liability for all loss or 
damage, except such as afose from the willful negligence of 
its servants. and provided that, as a condition precedent to 
the shipper’s right to recover damages for any loss, he should 
give notice in writing of his claim at a certain place, and ina 
certain time, was not valid. But a clause of a contract be- 
tween a shipper and a railroad company, which limits the 
time within which a suit may be brought by the shipper, for 
any claim for damage arising under the contract to less than 
the time prescribed by the statute of limitations, does not 
limit or restrict the liability of the railroad company, within 
the meaning of the statute, and, if reasonable, will be en- 
forced.?* ; 

In Mississippi the Supreme Court decides that where a con- 
tract for transportation of goods is made between a railroad 
a for itself, the warehouseman who is to receive the 
goods and deliver them to the connecting carrier, and the 
connecting carrier, on the one part, and the shipper, who has 
no knowledge of the tripartite agreement, on the other, the 
railroad company is not tbe agent of the shipper, and bas no 
power to make a contract with the warehouseman that would 
relieve him from responsibility for its own negligence, result- 
ing 1n loss of the goods by fire, or to bind the shipper by any 
contributory negligence of which the railroad company might 
be guilty in delivering the goods.in an unsafe position in the 
warehouseman’s Na 

In Vermont it is ruled that an express company is not 
bound to transport intoxicating liquors, this being under the 
statutes of that state an offense. Where an express agent 
receives by express a package, marked C. O. D., containing 
intoxicating liquor, and, knowing its contents, delivers it to 
the consignee, collects the pay therefor, and transmits it to 
the consignor, he is liable to conviction under an indictment 
charging bim with the illegal sale of such liquor; but when, 
in such case, be does not know the contents of such package, 
he is not hable, unless he had reason to believe or suspect 
what it contained.?° 


1 Bannon v. State, 4S. W. oe 655. 
2 Chamberlain v. Conn. Cent. R. Co., 4 New Eng. Rep., 477. 

3 Bacon v. Michigan Cent. R. Co.. 33 N. W.'Rep., 181. 

# Edwards v. Fargo & S. R. Co..33 N. W. Rep.. 100. 

5 Merchants’ Wharf Boa . Wood, 2 South. Rep., 76. 

® Boston & Maine R. Co. v. Commrs., 4 New Eng. Rep., 657. 
70. & M. R. Co. v. People, 9 West. Rep., 167. 

5 Lawrence v. Morgan’s L. & T. R. & 8.8. Co.,2 South Rep., 











terview by a committee of citizens who are desirous of hav- 
ing a railroad run through their town, with a property } 
holder adjacent thereto, with the view of securing a} 
gift of right of way through such property, and a svt | 
sequent tender by them of such right of way as they | 
understood to have been donated by the property holder, | 
does not, in the absence of positive proof to that eff: ct, | 
constitute the committee its of the property holder so as | 
to estop him from pro ey toyred the Iowa statute for | 
Jand damages on the ground that the right of way which he | 
had given was north of the barn and that which the railroad 
had taken was south of it. In the same state the Supreme | 
Court decides that owners of property abutting on a street | 
in which a railway. is constructed are not debarred from | 
claiming damages by waiting until after the railway | 
has been constructed, notwithstanding the provision 
of code Iowa, § 464, forbidding the laying down) 
of any track in a street until after the abutters’ dam- 
ages have been ascertained and paid.t® The same Court also 
holds that where a railroad takes and uses 1atid ‘outside its | 
condemned right of way, it is necessary for the plaintiff, | 
claiming damages for a Ce pay injury to the freehold, to 
prove an ?bsolute freehold title in himself, and not merely 
possession, as in the case of trespass to a possessory right, 
and that it is not liable for the willful wrong of a subcon- 
tractor engaged in construction, in appropriating ur.con- 
demned land, unless it be proved to have authorized and 
assented to such wrong.!* 

In Minnesota, the Supreme Court holds that a railroad is 
not required to fence grounds needed and actually used for 
depot purposes, and required by public necessity and con- 
venience to be left open ; following former decisions. The; 





* Chicago, I. & D. R. Co. v. Estes, 34 N. W. Rep., 124. 
10 Slough v. Chicago & N. W. R. Co.. 33 N. W. Rep . 149. 
ee vi Wisconsin, I. & N. R. Co., 33 N. W. Rep., 
yie ~ 1 eu. estat 
12 Smith v. Minn. & St. P. R. Co, 33 N. W. Rep., 316. 
oan. Payne v. Kan. City, St. J. & C. B. R. Co., 33 N. W. Rep., 


14 Allen v. Maine Cent. R. Co., 4 New Eng. Rep., 543. 
15 Hynds,v. Wynn, 33 N. W. Rep., 73. 

16 Weyland v. Atchison, T. & 8. F. R. Co., 33 N. W. Rep., 133. 
17 Pingree v. Detroit L. & N. R. Co., 33 N. W. Rep., 298. 

is Guif. C. & 8, F. R. Co. v. Trawick, 4 8. W. Rep., 567. 

19 Merchants Warf Boat Asso. v. Wood, 2 South. Rep., 76. 

20 State v. Goss, 4 New Eng. Rep., 518. 
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- MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings of.the stockholders of railréad companies will be 
held as follows: , 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, annual meeting, at the office, 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 4. 

Eastern Illinois & Indiana State Line, special meeting, at 
the office, Chi , Lil., Oct. 31. 

Louisville & Nashville, annual meeting, at the office, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 15. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, annual meeting, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 4. 

Momence & State Line, special meeting, at the office, Chi- 
atgo, Ill., Oct. 31. 

hio & Mississippi, annual meeting, at the office, Cin- 

cinnati, O., Oct. 13. 














Lake Erie & Western, annual mecting, at the office, 
Bloomington, Ill., Oct. 5. 
— Valley, at the office, Harrisburgh, Pa., 

et. 3. 

Housatonic, special meeting, at the office, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Oct. 5. 

Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic, annual meeting, 
at the office, Osceola Mills, Wis., Sept. 29. 


Railroad and Technical Conventiors. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

General Time Convention, Hotel Brunswick, New York 
City, Oct. 12. 





be New England Railway Club meets at its rooms in the 

Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

North American Railroad Superintendents, at the Hotel 
Brunswick, New York, beginning Oct. 10. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Brakemen, National conven- 
tion. at Binghamton, N. Y., beginning Oct. 19. 

The Bratherhood of Locomotive Engineers, annual meet- 
ing, Central Music Hall, Chicago, Oct, 19. 

The Association of Railway Section Foremen, annual 
meeting, Council Bluffs, Ia., Oct. 5. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America, fifth annual 
Convention, Kennard House, Cleveland, O., Oct. 11. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 3\{ per cent. on pre- 
ferred stock, 244 on common stock, payable Oct. 14. 
~— iile, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 1 per cent., payable 
Oct. 10. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


A public meeting of the Brotherhocd was held at the Bosten 
Theatre, Boston, Sunday afternoon, Sept. 18, at which there 
were 3,500 people present. The state and Boston city gov- 
ernments were represented, and interesting addrisses were 
made by Lieutenant-Governor Brackett, Grand Chief Engi- 
neer Arthur, Railroad Commissioner Kinsley, Congressman 
P. A. Collins and others. During the course of bis remarks 
Mr. Arthur stated that since the benefit association was 
established $2,159,000 had been paid to the widows and 
orphans of deceased members of the Brotherhood. 

resident Charles P, Clark, and General Superintendent 
O. M. Shepard, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
Vice-President William P. Shinn, of the New York & New 
England, and others, sent letters of regret. 

Chief Arthur, in his address said among other things: 

“It has been my privilege to meet nearly all the railway 
managers on this continent, and I want to say here that I 
have not met one within the past ten years who has not indorsed 
our brotherhood and approved of ourcourse. * * * Ittakes 
time to acquire friends. * * * Iwanttospeak of the policy 
of the brotherhood in dealing with disputes for the benefit 
of other labor organizations, some of whose members may be 
here to-day. I want to speak of our policy, aid let them 
judge if it is nct the best one. On all well regulated roads 
we have whai we call a grievance committee. My advice is 
to select as members of that committee men of judgment, 
cool beads and clear brains, men who have been in the ser- 
vice of the company for years, and who are known to the 
officers of the road. Iam sorry tosay that my advice is not al- 
ways followed. Tothat committee are referred the grievances 
of the men, after they have exhausted their own efforts to effect 
an adjustment with the company. The committce waits 
upon the officials of the road in rotation, beginning at the 
lowest grade. * * By this policy we bave settled 
every case except that of the Brooklyn Elevated. 
The officer of the brotherhood second in authority 
exhausted every honorable effort, but General Man- 
ager Martin refused to meet the men and discharged 
the grievance committee. I hold, notwithstanding bis legal 
right todo that, he insulted the entire brotherhood. Al! that 
was left for the men to do was to quietly submit or leave the 
service of the company, or, in other words, ‘ strike,’ if that 
word suits you better. The men struck and were whipped. 
These are the facts. When a general manager refuses to 
treat with his men and recognize their rights, be takes a 
position which is untenable, ~ he ought not to be sustained 
or retained in any position of authority upon a railroad. 
The solution of difficulties between employer and employed 
is in bringing the two parties together and having them sit 
down and talk the matter over.” 


National General Passenger & Ticket 
Association. 

The semi-annual convention of this association was held in 
St, Paul, Minn., Sept. 20. There were about 200 members 
present, Fifteen new members were elected. The committes 
op uniform coupon tickets made a report, which was adopted, 
recommending that all single first-class coupon tickets be 
green, single trip second-class yellow, and single trip third- 
class salmon. fe is recommended that round trip tickets be 
stone gray, and the backs of all tickets orange. 

The meeting spent some time considering excess baggage 
rates, and divisions on the same, and passed a resolution in 
favor of issuing ticket rate sheets quarterly. 

Resolutions of condolence on the death of the late C. R. 
Van Benthuysen, General Ticket Agent of the Albany Day 
line, were passed. 

On Wednesday the members made excursion to various 
points of interest in the vicinity of St. Paul. 

The next meeting will be held at St. Augustine, Fla., on 
the third Tuesday in March, 1888. 


Agents’ 








PERSONAL. 


—A. C. Nash has resigned the position of General Freight 
Agent of the Natchez, Jackson & Columbus. 


—Austin Gunnison has been elected Vice-President of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., of New York. 


—A.E. Sumuer has resigned the ition of Secretary to 
the President of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

—Capt. Charles Dunlap has resigned the position of Su- 
perintendent of the Baltimore & Obio lines in West Virginia. 

—H. L. Cooper bas resigned as General Master Mechanic 
of the Lake Erie & Western Company’s shops at Lima, O. 
He will remove to Chicago. 

—Henry W. Wynkoop, Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
Pennsylvania lines w: st of Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Crestline, O., died suddenly on Sept. 16. 


—J. M. Quigley has resigned the Presidency ot the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Kansas City. He is one of the largest security 
holders in the company. He took charge of the road six 

ears ago when it was in a bad condition, and has succeeded 
in placing it on a paying basis. His management has been 








- very successful throughout, and against the desires of the di- 
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rectors he has resigned in favor of bis friend S. R. Callaway, New York & New England.—G. M, Farley has been ap-| Titusville ; Pittsburgh. Titusville & Buffalo ; Buffalo, Pitts- 
who succeeds bim as President of the company. poe Engineer of Maintenance of Way, headquarters at | burgh & Western; the Warren & Franklin ; the Buffalo, 
—S. R. Callaway, who was this week elected President of | artford, Conn. New York & Philadelphia road and its narrow gauge system, 


-, r cheater 4 e ao 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City road, resigued the posi- | New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—Washington Lavery York to New Castle OT City, and Emm cde acing ws Pesaart. 
tion of General Manager of the Union Pacitic last May. He | has been appointed Master Mechanic at Galion, vice C. J. venia This tobel mileage of tha voed re shea 635 miles, and 
has been in the railroad business for 21 years, serving on the | Clifford, resigned. D. 8. Dockstader has been appvinted | th amount bid for the property at the sale was $1,900,000 
Grand Trunk, the Detroit & Bay City, the Chicago & West- | General Foreman of Car Repairs, vice S. V. Smuth, re- The New York ounaity ae cat wank ik eae be 
ern Indiana, the Detroit, Grand H»ven & Milwaukee, and | signed. ‘ } A Ss ; Pek. 


r : a ie necessary to organize two separate companies under the laws 
the Detroit & South Lyons. One contemporary calls him a Se Te peel Bs ag. : A ohm <ginh a A 
“hustler.” This is a complimentary term when applied to a Norfolk & Portsmouth Terminal.—William Green, New | of the two states, and these will then consolidate under the 


: opi res eet York, is President of this Virginia company. Myers Spicer, | name of the Western New York & Pennsylvania Railroad 
Roeise dl gy tee yon ypedon aT Anode aR sg. of Brooklyn, N. Y., is Secretary and Treasurer. Co. The a er will create a first mortgage 
Tess ; . “ : xce BLU.ULQ0, . 
perity of the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City. Half ot this) Northern Pacific.—The following directors were elected | ™°t exceed * 
road is now changed to standard gauge. last week: August Belmont, Frederi¢k Billings, John U. Burlington & Missouri River.—This company an- 
Brookman, Benj. P. Cheney, Robert Harris, Brayton Ives, nounces that its road in Nebraska is divided as follows: 
Thos. F. Oakes, Chas. B. Wrigtt. Henry Villard, Edwin H.| Northern Division, in charge of D. E. Thompson, Superin- 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. Abbot, Chas. L. Colby, Colgate Hoyt, John B. Trevor. The tendent, Lincoln, Neb., includes the lines Pacifie Junction to 
new board elected the former officers. | Kearney; Oreapolis to Ashiand, via Omaha; Ashland to 
Asheville & Tennessee.—The officers and directors are:; Oneonta d& Otsego Valley.—The directors of this New Wahoo; Nebraska City to Whitman; and Hastings to Gree- 


2 ; A EY pS ee 3: . ‘ey rs ley, via Aurora. 
President, S. R. Kepler; Vice-President, Natt Atkinson; York company are: Sidney Dillon, Arthur W. Soper, Will- | “*. s ae gente Rett Peas, 9 
Secretary and Delitetae’ J. W. Courtland. Directors, J. | iam R. Thomas, New York; George Foster Peabody, Edwin t ae ae in —_ ee ago ie a fl 
H. Rumbough, L. N. Wells, C. E. Graham, 8. R. Kepler, | Packard, Joseph A. Davidson, A. P. D. Burden, R. F. Pear- a Table Ro a Ne os tac hu ce § ae nee J tc ison 0 | - 
Natt Atkinson, M. J. Fagg, W. W. Barvard and J. W. | sall, Samuel A. Meeks, Brooklyn; J. B. Skehan, Upper | US; table Rock to Amboy; Nebraska City to Salem; Nem- 


Montelair: Morris = rs aha to Beatrice; DeWitt to Huldrege; Crete to Wymore; 
Courtland. ontclair; H. M. Morris, David Wilber, Oneonta. Chester to Fairmont; Superior to Edgar; and Odell to Con 


Baltimore & Ohio.—J. F. Legge bas been appointed super-| Pasadena, Los Angeles & Long Beach.—The directors of | cordia. 


intendent of the Western Division, vice C. Dunlap, resigned. | this new California company are: John W. Green, O. J. John-| Western Division, in charge of A. Campbell, Superintend 
W. Alvey has been appointed General Agent at Washington, | son, F. A. Atwater and W. Walker Ross, of Los Angeles, | ent, McCook, Neb., includes the lines Kenesaw to Denver; 


Hastings to Oxford, via Red Cloud: Holdrege to Sterling; 


vice J. T. Legge, promoted. and G, W. Glover, of South Pasadena. 
Republican to Oberlin, and Orleans southwest. 


Thos. C. Prince has been appointed Acting Superintendent 
of the Harper’s Ferry & Valley Division, vice Mr. A. Gordon 
Jones, resigned. 


Pennsylvania.—J. P. Hale has been appointed Engineer of 
Maintenance of Way, vice G. M. Farley, resigned. Canadian Pacific.—This company has assumed the op- 
Ex . ’ P eration of the Southeastern Railway of Canada, and it will 
Burlington d Missouri River.—The following appoint- Port Townsend d& Southern.—The incorporators of this | hereafter be operated aS the Southeastern Division of the 
ments have been made on this road in Nebraska: C. B.| new company are Henry Landes, N. D. Hill, RK. W. DeLion,| Canadian Pacific. The line of road extends from West Farn- 
Rodgers, Assistant Superintendent in charge of the lines, | Thomas Jackman, Robert C. Hill, Lote B. Hastings and H. ham, Que., to Richford, 44 miles; from Sutton Junction to 
Atchison to Amboy, via Table Rock, Wymore to Crete Junc-| E. Morgan, of Port Townsend, Wash, Ter.; Benjamin Lil- | Sorel, 96 miles; from Drummondville to L’Avenir, 12 miles; 
tion, and Odeil to Concordia, with headquarters at Wymore. | lienthal, S. W. Levy, B. Stieoman, Lewis and A. W. | and with a leased mileage of 128 miles: a total mileage oper- 


x wo gg 9 meng ~) ena et _ age alr | Moore, of San Francisco. ated of 280 miles. The section of the Canadian Pacific be- 
» ‘tion, este’ 0 : sD ° eS i . . y I real « ti West Far inc 4 
Soetne and eae? vs Baperier Junction, with headquar- St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Manitoba.—P. P. Shelby has been tween Montreal Junction and West Farnham, including the 


ters at Edgar. C. P. Philbrick, Trainmaster of the lines, appointed General Manager of the new Montana line of this pt any ai a will be operated as part of the South- 
Nebraska City to Salem, and Nemaha to Beatrice, and Road- | ©°™pany. : : ; ; = 

master from Nebraska City to Salem, and Nemaha = santa Domingo Cen‘ral.—The officers of this company Careyville, Jacksboro & Big Gap.—This company 
City to Tecumseh, with headquarters at Nebraska City. | gre; Horatio C. King, President; George G. Ward, Vice- has filed a charter in Tennessee. 

R. E. Hawley, Roadmaster of the limes, Edgar to Hold- president; James E. Coleman, Secretary; Philip P. Harris, | 


redge and Superior to Edgar, with headquarters at Edgar; Tyeasurer. all of New York. Carolina, Knoxville & Western.-—The county of 


J. Coughlin, Roadmascer of the lines, DeWitt to Edgar, and Sevier, Tenn., voted this week to subscribe $75,000 to this 
Chester to Fairmount, with headquarters at Strang. E. Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—S, R. Callaway has | company, Knox County will vote next month on a proposi- 
Bignell, Assistant Superintendent in charge of the lines, Au been elected President, in place of J. M. Quigley resigned. tion to subscribe $100,000, and there will be no opposition, it 
rora to Whitman, including Aurora Station, and Aurora | is said. 


North, also the Lincoln & Black Hills Railroad, with head- Wabash Western.—W. E. Ostrander has becn appointed 


quarters at Aurora. V. O. English, Trainmaster from Pa- Traveling Agent, with headquarters at Denver, Col., vice W. | Central Iowa .—The sale of the Eastern Division and of 


t : : a : ear eat the branches of this road took place at Marshalltown, Ia., 
cific Junction to Hastings, Ashland to Wahoo, and Oreapolis J. Shotwell, resigned. | last week. They were bought by James Thompson, of New 
to Ashland, via Omaha, with headquarters at Lincoln. F. Wisconsin Central.—John Player has been appointed | York, for the reorganization committee. The Eastern Divis- 


D. Houletta, Trainmaster from Nebraska City __ tO) Superintendent of Motive Power, to succeed H. A. Barnes. | ion brought $550,000, and the branches $400,000. The 
Kearney, via Aurora, excepting yards at Lincoln, | Thomas Clifford has been appointed Superintendent of the | main line will be sold on Sept. 28. 

Aurora ‘and Hastings, with beadquarters at Lincoln; | §¢ Paul Division, vice C. F. Waldo, who is transferred to , ; 

I. J. Belknap, Trainmaster in charge af all yard men at | the Middle Division, with headquarters at Stevens Point, | Central Massachusetts.—The large iron bridge at 
Lincoln, and all trainmen while on duty at Lincoln. J. R.| Wis, P, Walling, who is now Superistendentjof the Middle | Bondsville, Mass., is completed and trains are running over 


Phelan, Assistant Superintendent in charge of the line, Hol- Division, will take charge of the Bridge Department. it. 

drege to Cheyenne, with headquarters at Holyoke. C. H. | Central of New Jersey.—The company filed a mort- 
Harman, Trainmaster in charge of the line, Denver to Kene- — aE | gage of $50,000,000 with the Central Trust Co. of New York 
haw, with head uarters at McCook. BV, Haley, Road- | this week. The purpose of the mortgage is to raise funds to 
master, will be relieved of the lime, Edgar to Holdrege, and OLD AND NEW ROADS. | pay off bonds, aggregating $40,323,750, and other liabili- 


Nosdiaetine at” Motivens gg Randy ted Hees. emma — ties. Tbe mortgage bears 5 per cent. interest, yayable in 
be relieved of the line east of Holyoke, and will have charge| Alabama Midland.—The Alabama Terminal Railway | gold, and is not to run over,100 years. Among the bends to be 


« otha “ me Pree ‘ Wr lA the ogg meebo, WS aes ee taken up are the first mortgage bonds of December, 1868 
of the line, Holyoke to Cheyenne, with headquarters at | Co.. J. W. Woolfolk, 7 Nassau strect, New York, President, | for $5,000.000; consolidated bonds of September, 1874, for 





pn we : RO Siam: Sonaagaanr gl ghee Armee ~ has the contract to build this road, 170 miles in length $15,000,000: bonds jcanod November, 1872: adjustment 
Orleans P —— a : : Apopka, Clay Springs & Gulf.—This company is | bonds of May, 1878; convertible debenture bonds of Septem- 
A : + being formed in Apopka, Fla. The capital stock will be ber, 1883; Newark & How Xork Railroad, Car Trust Asso- 
Canadian Pacific.—T. A. Mackinnon has been appointed 3300,000, ciation, Long Branch & New Jersey Southern and Long 


General Superintendent of the Southeastern Division. Branch & Seashore Railroad bonds. 


Arizona Mineral Belt.—The road is completed 36 ‘ : . 

Cherokee & Dakota.—The incorporators of this new Iowa | miles from F agstaff, p Org oe ; Cherokee & Dakota.—Articles of incorporation filed 
company are Edward T. Jeffery and John C. Willing, of : in Iowa. The proposed road will extend southwestwardly and 
Chicago, and William J. Knight, M. Gilleas, F. W. Quimby, Asheville & Tennessee.—This company has organized northwestwardly from Cherokee, [a., throngh Io a, Ne- 


J. Jacobs and William R. Palmer, of Dubuque, Iowa. in North Carolina. The proposition is to build a road from | braska, Minnesota and Dakota. Capital stock, $4,000,000. 
Chicago & Alton.—Frank Bowman has been appointed Asheville, N. C., to some point on the Tennessee line, where | Principal office, Dubuque, Ia. 
Traveling Passenger Agent, to take charge of businessin | will connect with some road to Knoxville, Tenn. Chesapeake, Decatur & New Orleans.—Surveys 


are being made on this road between Shelbyville, Ky., and 


New York and New England with the exception of New | 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


York City. Boston and state of Maine. Headquarters at | 
Albion, N. Y. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The company has 
leased the right to run over the tracks of the Chicago & | 
Grand Truck from Forty-ninth street to Westernavenue| Chicago, Burlinton & Quincy.—The company is 

Chicago & Calumet River Terminal.—Tbe President is| and Twenty-sixth street in Chicago. A memorandum | making a survey from Beardstown to Camp Point, Ill. 
Alonzo Stephens; Secretary, James S. Prentiss. Tbey are| of sale, a deed of conveyance and a lease have been 


| 
‘sha se am eu. wr r Lee "he sale is ; ; Railway Chicago & Calumet River Terminal.—Under this 
the directors with S. C. Givbs, W. M. Wilson and E. T. Mason. gg Big  ny Bons Hyg — eg pg mes! name articles of consolidation bave been filed in Indiana, by 
b 


Chicago Freight Bureau.—N.G. Iglehart has been ap-|to ‘the Atchison Company in A. D. 1985, for the | the Calumet — gg oer ew 2 — 
pointed Commissioner. | sum of $1,800,000. In the meantime the Atchison uses this tng Ae neat ae neg “ oy soon cd Gheariod eaeien 
= iia pa Ft 72 8 ner co : sant for i ) 3 nes, either projected or , form yart o e sys 
Chicago & Indiana Coal.—Walter H. Bremson, late Chief | Property and pays 6 per ee ne * ta kieere belt roads that are to encompass Chicago, and include that 
: a Master of Transporta- | Grand Trunk files the deed of conveyance on the right of sgh naenr sae ; ‘ <anat Pl spetiee,. gir 
Train Di-patcher, has been appointed Master « ansy vay as above mentioned. reserving the right to run its own | Part in the state of Indiana. Capital scock, $5,000,000. 
tion, with headquarters at Attica, Ind. Way as'au0ve sen Bese: ies 8 w 
: _ _| trains over the tracks. The Grand Junction makes the lease. 
Colorado Midland,.—B. H. Bryant has been mppricied Chief | It is for property in the vicinity of Halstead and Forty-ninth 
Engineer, vice T. H. Wigglesworth, resigned. Headquarters. | street, and is made for a term of 99 years at $18,000 a year. 
Colorado Springs. The company has formally notitied the proper authorities 
oy ; OM at Chicago that it will begin track-laying in that cityat| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The new bridge 
> > gape mare agpeiatel ‘Aadenat once, in pursuance of its recently acquired franchise. Some | over the Missouri at Randolph, Mo., will be completed next 
eneral Preigat Agent. eS real estate speculators are trying to compel the company to| week. The track of the company’s extension is laid to 
Fall Brook Coal Co.—E. F. Kershner has been elected pay exorbitant prices for property, and one of these, C. W. | witbin 21 miles of Kansas City, and is being laid at the rate 
Traffic Manager to succeed H. A. Horning, deceased. Rigdon, has already begun action in the courts for that pur | of about a mile a day. 
. ; »h.—E. J. ‘ : rans- | Pose. : ; 2 |} A preliminary survey has been made for a line from 
nen arent 4 a Pay Sa ny ne ge dg her | This company, with the Denver, Texas & Fort Worth | Cedar Fatls, Dunn County, Wis., to Superior City. 
A 5 r = and the Missouri Pacific, will build a union depot at Pueblo, | a Meigret mu . 
gent. Col.. to cost $150,000. Chicago & Northwestern.—The final survey of the 
Iowa Railway Commission.—W. W. Ainsworth has been! This company’s new line from Los Angeles to Santa Ana, | eXtension of this road to Champion, Mich., is nearly com- 


| : — sa] yx » line grading is we 
pointed Secreta vice E. G. M resigned. ‘al., will run through the town of Whittier, and a branch | Pleted, and in several places along the line grading is well 
appoint ry, vice E. G. Morgan, resigned ee be built to Wilmington , under way. A great deal of difficulty is experienced in get- 
: gton. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska,.—The line was opened 
to Kansas City, Mo., on Sept. 18, with two trains daily be- 
tween St. Joseph and Kansas City. 


Kentucky Central.—I. G. Rawn has been appointed Mas- | r ting enough men to keep the werk progressing as fast as is 
ter of Transportation, with headquarters at Paris, Ky. | Atlanta & Hawkinsville.—D. H. Visscher, of Fort | desired. . : ns E 

| Valley, Ga., has received the contract to build this road from! R. B. Langdon & Co., of Minneapolis, have 1,200 men at 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—T. F. Whittelsey has Knoxvill Fort Valley work on the extension of this road from Ispheming, Michb., to 

- nes AE noxville to Fort Valley. . . “ ; , “ ~ the 

been appointed Superintendent of the Kalamazoo division, : : Champion. Grading will be completed by Nov. 1, and it is 
vice M. E. Wattles, resigned. , Atlantic & Pacific.—it 1s reported in Sacramento, expected that trains will be running by Jan. 1. 
D. F. Lillis has been appointed Secretary to the President. | Cal., that the company will build to that city. Sur- | : aa : 

vice A. E. Sumner, resigned. veyors are now at work on the line from Mojave. The road, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.— The company bas 

G. H. Prentice is appointed Division Roadmaster of the | it is said, will go by the way of Stockton. This would be a | announced a new issue of 41,960 shares of stock, $4,196,000 

Cleveland and Erie division, with headquarters at Erie, Pa. | long stretch of road—over 300 miles—and the Sacramento | par value, an increase of 10 per ceut. in the share capital. 

: - _ ..,; |surmisers may possibly be indulging in a corresponding | Stockholders have the privilege to subscribe to the new stock 

Los Angeles & Ocean.—-The directors of this new Cali- | o+ cteh of the imagination. on or before Oct. 15, and payments must be made on Nov. 1. 


fornia company are: C. E. French, of Santa Ana: G. W. The directors say in their circular that the money is to be 


Elwood, of Long Beach, and E. Bonton, M. L. Wicks.| Blountsville Land Co.—This company, of Blounts- | ysed in the extension of lines, for further improvement and 
Jonathan Bixby, Edward Records, John W. Green, A. W. | ville, Ala., will build a road from Blountsville to Bangor, | construction, and to increase facilities. 


Barrett and A. W. Francisco, of Los Angeles. 1215 miles. Dr. F. N. Hudson is President. The company has just completed a yard with six tracks, 
Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—P. R. Rogers has been Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The road was =— a capacity for holding 500 freight cars, in St. Josevh, 

appointed Assistant General Passenger Agent, with head- | ..jq in Pittsburg. Pa., on Sept. 15, in pursuance of an agree-|~ d : : 

quarters at Memphis, Tenn. ment of reorganization between the bondholders and stock-| Cincinnati, Hami'ton & Dayton.—The receivership 
Michigan Northern.—Arthur Meigs is President. aolders of the company dated Feb, 15, 1886. The company | case was continued this week in Dayton, O. Vice-President 


went to default in May, 1885, and on the 20th of that month | C. C. Waite’s testimony developed the fact that the purchase 
Murfreesboro.—B. B. Wivborne is President; E. F. Rice. | G, Clinton Gardner, President of the company, was appointed | of the Louisville, Cincinnati & Dayton rosd was consum- 
Vice-President; and R. W. Wimborne, Treasurer. Receiver. A Committee of Reorganization was appointed in| mated in May on yy Ae “~ wns ie a. 
the city of New York, consisting of the Hon. Carl Schurz, C., | the purcbase price being $250,000, of which $10,000 was pai 
Natehes, Jackson & Columbus.—B. M. Brownell ben been +. Clark, C. N. Frye, I. N. Salinas, and T. H. Adrain prerin in poh and 4 per cent. bonds were issued for the 
phe ples Denetel Freight Agent, vice A.C. ‘Nas; resigned. Tromp. Committees were also appointed in Amsterdam and | balance. The statement of the press that this purchase had 
New York, Lake Erie d& Western.—C. B. Dean has been | Franklin. } been made was denied at the time by the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ppointed TravelingtA gent. The recognized company includes the old Oil Creek Union 'ton and Dayton people. All rumors as to a compromise 
a 
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between the company and George K. Duckworth, the appli- | will be completed and in operation before the close of the 


| present year, from Winnipeg Man., nearly to Fairford, on 


cant for the Receiver, are groundless. 
Fire destroyed several buildings belonging to this company 
at Lima, O., on Sept. 20. Loss, $50,000. 


Ciecinnati, Jackson & Mack inac.—This company 
will build a brench from Allegan to Saugatuck, Mich.. pro- 
vided rizht of way, depot grounds, water front avd $60,000 
are donated. An earnest effort to secure thé funds ishow 
in progress. 


Clearwater & Tam 
ized in Florida. 

Cleveland & Wheeling.—The stockholders have voted 
to increase the ca pital stock to $1,500,000, and to mortgage 
the road for the same amount for tbe purpose of securing 
money with which to locate, construct and equip it. The 


pa.—This company has been organ- 


line, as contemplated, is an extension of the Cleveland & | 


Canton, from the terminus of its Carrollton branch at Sher- 
rodsville, Carroll County. O., to Wheeling, W. Va. When 


completed it will give the Cieveland & Canton a through line M 


from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. 


Columbus, Lima & Northwestern.—Contracts for 
grading this road between Lima and Columbus, O., will be 
let atonce. B.C. Faurot, of Lima, is President. 


Denison, Bonham & New Orleans.—The survey bas 
been completed between Bonbam and Cooper, Tex., via 
Ladonia, and work will commence on this part of the road 
at an early day. The grading and the bridges between 
Denison and Bonham are about completed. 


_ Denver & Rio Grande. 
line to Glenwood Spiings, Col 
ished from tbere to Aspen 
toward that point at once. 


—The company will open the 
.. next week. Grading is fin- 
, and tracklaying will be continued 


Detroit, Essex & Lake Erie.—Ata meeting in Essex, 
Ont., last week, it was decided to organize and construct a 
line from London, Ont., to Detroit, Micb., 110 miles, It is 
said that this will be the Detroit line of the Canadian Pacific, 
and it is expected to be built at once. The work would ali be 
easy, as the country is level. 


Duluth & Iron Range.—The company has filed an 
amendment to itsarticles of incorporation changing the limit 
of indebtedness to $2,000,000. 


Duluth. South Shore & Atlantic.—This road wa 
completed Jast week from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.. to a junc- 
tion with the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette, which road is 
a part of the system. With the Marquette, Houghti n & On- 
tonagon, also part of the system, Sault Ste. Marie is put in 
close connection with the outside world. At the arrival of 
the first engine at Sault Ste. Marie a 21-gun salute was fired 
from Fort Brady, the cymbals crashed and the trumpets 
brayed, and vast crowds hurrahed while they are said to have 
drunk champagne. 


East Liverpool, New Lisbon & Southern.—This 
road is to be built from New Lisbon to East Liverpool, O. 


Fastern Barnwell & Western.—A bill will be intro- 
duced in the next session of the South Carolina Legislature 
to charter a road by this name, to extend from a_ point at or 


near Charleston to some point on the Savannah River, be- | 


tween Edgefield and Hampton counties. 


Flmira, Cortland & Northern.—This road has been 
extended from Canastota, N. Y., north, via Lakeside, Oneida 
Creek, Sylvan Junction, Vienna and McConnellsville to 
Camden, N. Y., 20 miles. 


Fairchance & State Line.—This line will extend from 
Fayette County, Pa., to Rolsburg, W. Va. ,where connection 
will be made with the Baltimore & Ohio. Some of the best 
timber and co | land in West Virginia will be opened up by 
the road. 


Fitchburg.—The company has made a réport to the Rail 
road Commissioners, the fir-t since it absorbed the Troy & 
Boston and the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western roads. 
The statement is for the quarter ending Jue 30: 


I 0.55 kas Sannkcsdeweeiaiasdas cbhbssibend $1,277,651 
rt IO Sia cobs ns sewoncs bankentniens semenen's ¥01,626 
SPO I 6c dats chinnks <So0se60', Gases cand weeeke 19,854 
SIONS icansvas meen ek seudaae ean eee ikem bas 276.144 


DO SII ns cantante sisacnaocbedk aeenees cee 119,735 





| the Little Saskatchewan. 


| Illmois Central.—The ange is improving its re- 
cently acquired line between’ West Lebanon. Ind., and Le 
Roy, Ill. The track between-Rantoul{and West Lebanon has 

| been widened to standard gauge, and the west end between 
Rantoul and Le Roy will be changed as soon as possible. 


|. Jacksonville Southeastern.—The Centralia, Ill., ex- 
tension ot this road is now ready for tracklaying. 


| Jellico & Cumberland Gap.—The company has filed a 
| charter in Tennessee. 

| Kansas Gity & Pacific.—The road has been extended 
| from Grant Centre, Kan., north to Moran, 16 miles. 


Kansas City, Watkins & Gu!f.—The road will soon be 

|in course of construction. It is projected as a through line 

; from Lake Charles, Calcasien County, La., to Kansas City, 
0. 


| Knox & Lincoln.—The company has appointed a com- 
| mittee of directors to consider an extension from Rockland 
| to Camden, Me. 


1 


| Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The Sharps- | 


burg branch bas been completed from Doughton, O., east to 
Sharon, Pa., 7 miles. 


| Little Rock & Alexandria.—President B. W. Johnson 
| informs the Mayor of Alexandria, La., that be has perfected 
|all arrangements to construct the road, and that as soon as 
| the citizens of that place decide about donating tke 30 acres 
| of land and-the 5 mill tax for ten years, he will commence at 
| once the construction of the bridge near the town. 


| Los Angeles & Ocean.—Articles of incorporation filed 
| in California.. The length of the road is 22 miles. Capital 
| stock of company $350,000. 


Louisville & Nashville.—A report was telegraphed to 
| the daily press this week stating that this company had filled 
the city of Nasbville, Tenn., with Pinkerton detectives for 
| the purpose of having them dog the employés of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville on Sey t. 22, to see that they vote against 
the proposition to subscribe $500,000 to the Tennessee Mid- 
land road. The assertion made in the dispatches has been 
denied. The officers of the Louisville & Nashville and Pink- 
erton’s Chicago agency pronounce it entirely false. 
Serious washouts, causing long delays, occurred this week 
on the road between Michaud and Chef Menteur, La. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The round- 
house and machine shops of this company at Michigan City, 
Ind., were burned on Sept. 18. 

Louisville, New Orleans & Texas.—It is reported 


that the company will build a branch from Lula, Miss., to a 
point opposite Helena, Ark. 


Marietta & North Georgia.—For the third time the 
Georgia Legislature last week refused to pass the bill author- 


izing the changing of the southern terminus of this road from | 
Marietta to Atlanta, Ga. The rural members have all along | 


attacked the bill, urging that the extention of the road 
would take away business from the Western & Atlantic, 
which is owned by the state. The project tor building was 
in the hands of Northern capitalists, headed by R. M. Pulsi- 
ter, of the Boston Herald. 


Massena Springs & Fort Covington.—The contract 
for building’ this road has been let to Rogers & Taylor, Mon- 
treal. The line will connect the Montreal & Champlain 
Junction Division of the Grand Trunk with the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg road, and will be constructed at 
once. 


Mexican National.—Eight carloads of grading outfit 
left Laredo, Tex., this week to begin work on the gap ir this 
road between San Luis Potosi and Saltillo. The line will 
probably be completed to the City of Mexico within a year. 


Michigan Northern. —Incorporated in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Capital stock, $400,000. 


Milwaukee & Northern.—This company bas taken,the 
Menominee & Republic in by consolidation. - By so doing it 
— a continuous line from Milwaukee, Wis., to Republic, 

| Mich. P 


Minnesota & Northwestern.— This company has this 
year completed three separate surveys of a line from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., to Superior City, Wis., which it 
proposes to build next year. The line selected is of easy 
grade and the shortest possible. . It is reported that the 
company will also build a line into Dakota, branchmg from 
the Superior City line at Mille Lacs, Minn. 


Missouri Pacific.—The Pacific Railway of Kansas has 
filed articles in Nebraska consolidating with the Pacific Rail 
way of that state. The road as consolidated will extend trom 
Warwick. Kan., to Hastings, Neb. It is a branch of the 
Missouri Pacific. 

The company announces the opening of the Taylor, Bas- 
trop & Houston. running from Taylor to La Grange, Tex., 
17 miles; also its Nebraska City Branch from Auburn to 
Weeping Water, Neb., 4614 miles. 


ASSETS 

Cost of road, ete . sau -. $26.470,671 
Btocken ad omds oi... ccc iss. ccnccse a arp? arene 117.020 
Other permanent investments................ cc-cosn Bypamiee 
SD RTI. 3.5 chaxanccechitdeevibaeess dees nedeee: «0% 483,779 
ND I dos iii ancdicecaimiideinss ses GBenebesce 197.655 
Py OE ONS... is. .9cs hoe’ See ae ob eens 241,647 
SRO HI sin 50.5s.5.5 cobs casaked, sdaten Wakbeeacw: a% 569.6 8 
Cash .,. Sait Sica coded 254,471 
CE MOR is sinc cans ced seusnc¥se a5) > as saneeen 9,375,065 

I 6 6 snssinikn's Sipe hice aia, Ha Raestaieee? Dasaes $40,424,175 

LIABILITIES 

CONE ONIIO: 5 5.055.55.° 46 Caduecs Gasevdcatanbiad $7.000.009 
ORR INNO... ssc cscncensecekivedecs sUestae eee 13,770,600 
PL II So 0.5 co 2. 1:25:50 on whetion peeaKens <éu\ivnbcce Beet 16,540,600 
NR IR os «os cannes tis ke apie hed 1,605,300 
PIPE OUR TUT CI os. ais on ca ce snnecendsveteiuses 178,279 
URN RID o.ocicsins ccnceeescdhecece receey eee woe 16,969 
BO NG, WG 6k. 36 <ocuew. seacecesseaceeete! oe 390.213 
NE RUIN ois. sf dene ccssgensenkwe:-bhauskeeneena 555.889 | 


Profit aud loss surplus, current year 
Surplus June 30 


218.320 
145,002 


ja00 Catasedn SaREReSOESOREbeee $40,424,175 

The company has obtained writs of certiorari to compel 
the assessors of the towns of Hoosick, Pittstown aad Schagh- 
ticoke, N. Y., to reduce the assessed valuation on its property 
from $30,0U0 to $10,000 per mile. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—Toe track is laid to a 
point 346 miles from Fort Worth, Tex., and about 25 miles 
from Tascosa, in Oldham County. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—Track- 
layiug on this road is expected to be completed from Rapid 
City, Dak., to Sturgis by Oct. 1. 


Georgia, Southern & Florida.—There are 1,000 men 
at work on this road between Macon and Valdosta, Ga. It 
is expected to have a train running by Nov. 1. 


Georgia.—The Georgia Legislature has been asked to in- 
corporate the following railroad companies. The Chatta- 


nooga Eastern; the Lexington Terminal, to build from Craw- | 
ford tu a connection with the projected Augusta & Chatta- | 


nooga; the Thomasville & Northern, to build to the Florida 
line, Also to a connection with the Georgia Central; and the 
Great North & South, which proposes to build from Atlanta 
to the South Carolia line. 


Gulf, Coloradv & Santa Fe.—The road will be com- | 


pleted to Weatherford, Parker County, Tex., early in No- 
vember. 


Hudson’s Bay.—The projectors of this road have issued 
a pumpblet in which it is claimed that 100 miles of the road 


Montgomery & Florida.—The road has been extended 
from McLaren’s Mills, Ala., south to Live Oak, Fla., 10 
miles. 


Murfreesboro.—Chartered in North Carolina. The pro- 
posed road wiil1un from the Roanoke Tar River road, 
which is virtually a branch of the Seaboard & Roanoke, to 

the Meherin River at Murfreesboro, Capital stock, $50,000. 


Napa, Lake & Humboldt.—Work ‘will immediately 
begin on this road. Lake County, Cal., has just sub- 
scribed the $75,000 required and Napa County guarantees a 
like amount. 


Nashville. Florence & Sheffield.—The company has 
made a mortgage to the New York Centra! Trust Co. for 
$2,500,000, for the completion of the road and branches, 
and to pay the bonded and floating debts. 


Nashville & Knoxville.—Work is rapidly progressing 
on this Tennessee road. A large force has been pnt to work 
at Lebanon to meet the force working from Watertown, and 
it is probable the grading will be finished to Gordonsville by 
the middle of October. Thirty-six miles of steel rails have 
been purchased in Peunsylvania; and they will be delivered 
at once. 


National City & Otay.—The American Bridge Building 
Co., of San Francisco, have contracted to grade and bridge 
the extension of this road from National City, Cal., up the 
Sweetwater River. 


} 


A contract bas been let for building a road between Boulder 
and Red Bluff, M. T. 

A new road is building in the state of Chibuahua, Mex., 
from the Mexican Central line to the great mining camp of 
Parral, and probably beyond to the Sierra Madre. Ground 
has just been broken a few miles from the town of Ji:ninez. 
H. A. Case is Chef Engineer. 

Thomas Wardell, a coal operator of Bevier, Mo., is mak- 
ing preparation to build a road from Summit, 3 miles west 
ot Macon, Mo., to Salisbury or Clifton, a distance of 32 
miles 


New York Railroad Commission.—The State Board 
of Railroad Commissioners met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York, this week. The accident of Monday evening (a 
collision between a passenger train and a switchengine) on the 
Brooklyn Elevated Road was discussed, and the Board de 
cided to begin an investigation. A communication from 


Watson H. Brown, President of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh was laid before the Board announ- 
cing the withdrawal of the company’s appl’cation 


to increase its capital stock from $12,000,000 to $13,000,- 
000. This application was made in June and the report of 
8. Y. Southard, the assistant accountant of the Board, had 
been nade and sentin. It is understood that the report of 
Mr. Southard was adverse to the granting of the applica- 
tion. 

The Commission has experienced some difficulty in enfore- 
ing that section of the act of 1869 which requires railroad 
companies to file a separate statement of the cost of operat- 
ing their leased lines. When the Board came into existence 
in 1882 the requirements of this act appear to have been 
overlooked and the blanks necessary for executing it were 
not prepared until a few months ago. Asa consequence but 
few companies operating leased lines have complied. 


Norfolk & Portsmouth Terminal.—The company 
has been organized in Portsmouth, Va. Capital stock, 
$100,000. 


Norfolk & Western.—The company will build machine 
shops at Burkesville, Va. 


Northern Pacific.—A bill in equity bas been filed in 
W yoming for an accounting between this company and the 
United States for timber cut from government lands. The 
amount claimed by the government is $2,000,000, and a 


| perpetual injunction is demanded which will preveut further 


| session on Sept. 20 at i0 Wali street, New 


| the only witness of the day. 


| New Roads.—The construction of a line from Batesville | 


to Melbourne, Ark., via Barren Fork and Lacrosse will be 
begun within a few days. 
has all been subscribed. 


The money to build and equip - 


depredations. The attorney claims that the license to cut 
timber expired by law in July, 1879. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—A dispute has arisen at Altamont, 
Ill., between this company and the Wabash. ‘The two roads 
use the depot at that place together, and the Wabash uses 
the Ohio & Mississippi’s tracks tv get to the depot. On Sept. 
20 the Jatter company placed an engine on the track where 
the roads connect, with a force of men to prevent the Wa- 
bash people from getting through. Receiver McNul!ta in- 
tends, it the obstruction is continued, to call on the United 
States Courts for assistance. 


Oneonta & Otsego Valliey.—Incorporated in New 
York to build from Otsego to Cneonta, a distance of 28 
miles. 


VUregon Pacific.—Tracklaying to the Santiam River, 
Y miles east of Albany, Ore., is finished. Nelson Ben nett’s 
contract for grading 40 miles east ef Albany will be com- 
pleted and ready for tracklaying inside of a month, 

Pacific.—The Pacific Railway Commission resumed its 
York. Charles 
Crocker, Secord Vice-President of the Central Pacific, was 
On Sept. 21 Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, First Vice-President of the Central Pacific, was exam- 
ined. 


Pacific.Coast.—Fully 1,000 men are at work on the ex- 
tension of this roaa in San Luis Obispo County, Cal. Fifteen 
miles of track have been laid south of Los Alamos, and it is 
said the terminus of the road will be in the Gaviota Pass. It 
is thougbt that this road is either already in the control of 
the Southern Pacific or will be soon. 


Pasadena, Los Angeles & Long Beach.—Articles 
of incorporation filed in California. The purpose is to build 
a road from Pasadena to the sea shoreat or near Long Beach, 
an estimated distance of 25 miles. Capital stock, $1,000,000, 


Pensacola & Memphis.—It is reported that work is to 
begin on this road. The line is projected from Grenada, Miss. , 
southeast to Meridian and thence to Pensacola, Fla. L. H. 
Sellars is President. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—Employés of this company 
have formed an Inter-state Trade Assembly and will apply 
for a charter this week. It is intended to comprise all the 
miners and railroad men in the employ of the company. 
Arbitration will be mede a principle of the organization. 


Richmond & Danville.—Contracts have been given 
out by this company to build a road from Oliver Springs to 
Clinton, Tenn. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The Mem- 
phis branch of this road has been completed and opened for 
business from Bald Knob to Wynne, Ark. The track has 
been laid much furtber toward Memphis, and it is expected 
to have the road completed within 60 days. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado.—The company 
will within 30 days Jet contracts for the construction cf 426 
miies of road to small contractors. 8S. T. Emerson, St. Louis, 
is Chief Engineer and Superintendent. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—The contract for the 
construction of the Little Rock Branch of this road, which is 
held by McCarthy & Kerrigan, is progressing rapidly and 
the indications are that trains will be running into Little 
Rock by Dec. 1. Byrne & Fitzpatrick, who are building 15 
miles east of Little Rock, will finish their work in tbree 
weeks, The bridge contract, including trestles, has been 
awarded to F _H. Hicks ; 

The survey of the St. ‘Louis extension, which bas been in 
progress under Division Engineer 8. C. Martin since Febru 
ary, is completed, and construction will now begin. 


St. Pau}, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The branch 
from Benson, Minn., to Watertown, D. T., 91 miles, was 
opened for business on Sept. 19. 


Santa Monica Outlook.—The company has filed arti- 
cles in California. The proposed road is torun from Santa 
Monica to the ocean, thence to the old Santa Monica Cajon, 
4 miles. Capital stock, #40,000. 

Santo Domingo Centrat.—This company, incorporated 
in New York, and which has a concession from the Dominican 
governmeut for a railroad across the island in a general 
northerly direction from the port of Barahona, will soon 
begin construction. The first objective point is Salina, twenty 
miles from the coast, where are inexhaustable d-posits of 
pure salt; the Neyba salt mountain, which is a solid mass of 
crystal salt, weighing 90 million tons, being owned by the 
New York & St. Domingo Rock Salt & Improvement Co, 
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The island also produces logwood, fustic, cabinet woods, and 
other valuable timber, as well as bananas, coffee, etc., from 
which tbe company expects considerable traffic, contracts for 
some of it being already virtually closed. The capital of the 
company is $2,000,000, and its concession provides for a land 
grant of every alternate section of 16 square miles on both sides 
of the road. The northern terminus is Manzanilla, on the 
northern coast, about 150 miles from Barahona. The grade 
from the coast to the salt mountain is easy, and the estimated 
cost of cosstruction of that portion is only $10,000 per mile. 
Contracts for this and for a section from Manzanilla inland 
have already been let. The gauge of the road is to be 3 ft. 
6 in. and the rails 46 Ibs. per ya It is said that the com- 

ny is now considering proposals for rolling stock and rails. 

. A. L. Fowler is the engineer in charge of the work, and 
the New York office is at 32 Liberty street. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—The management 
of this road in Washington Territory announces that at least 
fifty miles of road will be built this year. Work on the next 
40 mile section begins immediately. 


Somerset.—The company is building at Oakland. Me., 
a repair shop 150 x 40, also a blacksmith shop 40x30 and 
several smaller buildings for storing supplies. 


Southern Pacific.—The road was again damaged by 


washouts this week. They occurred at Indo, Ariz., and | 


between Taona and Yuma. Trains were delayed two days. 
The company now has about 2,000 men at work in its shops 
at Sacramento, Cal. They are now building 200 fruit cars, 
60 of which are nearly completed. The cars will be 6 ft. 
longer than the present ones. All the old ‘‘silver palace” 
cars, the first sleepers used by the company, have been taken 
off the road and replaced by tze Pullmans. The old cars are 
being made into day coaches. Five passenger and 13 freight 
locomotives are being built. Some cars are being built for 
the company’s new line between Ashland and Portland. 


Southern & Western Air Line.—It is proposed to 
build this road from Shelby, N. C., via Morganton, to Cran- 
berry on the East Tennessee & Western North Carolina 
road. The survey is in progress. 


Texas & Pacific.—The plan of reorganization bas been 
modified as follows: The interest on new first-mortgage bonds 
shall begin June 1, 1888, and first coupon payable Dec. 1, 
1888. As compensation the holders of each consolidated 6 


. cent. mortgage bond on the Eastern Division receive 115 | 


5-100 per cent. in the new first-mortgage bonds instead of 
112 per cent. 
ceive 61 81-100 per cent. in new first-mortgage bonds instead 
of 60 per cent. The holders of Rio Grande Division bonds 
receive 41 20-100 per cent. in new first-mortgage bonds in- 
stead of 40 per cent. as in said agreement provided. The 
holders of Terminal bonds receive 25 75-100 per cent. in new 
first-mortgage bonds instead of 25 per cent. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—This com- 
pany will build shops at Owosso, Mich. Work will begin 
within 30 days. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.—The road has filed with 
the State Railroad & Warehouse Commission a report of 
the Chatsworth accident. It says nothing of the circum- 
stances under which the train was wrecked, but estimates 
from the number of tickets sold that there were 540 persons 
on the train, of whom 80 are now dead. The number injured 
is given as 151, 10 of whom were employés of the road. Nine 
employés and 102-passengers have recovered from their in- 
juries, and 39 are still under the care of physicians. Three 
or four are not free from danger or fatal results. 


Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon.- Work on this road 
progresses satisfactorily. Itisin the hands of New York 
parties. The line is to run from Ashley, on the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor & Norch Michigan road, to Muskegon, Mich., 9514 
miles. The entire grading and bridging is completed, tbe 
ties are all delivered and 17 miles of track is laid from Asb- 
ley westward, while the rails are delivered at Ashley to com- 
plete 33 miles more. Deliveries of rails, at Muskegon, to be 
Jaid eastward, will soon begin, insuring an early completion 
of the entire line. 


Tombigbee.—This company, that will build a road 


from Columbus, Miss., to Decatur, Ala., 130 miles, expects 


to let its contracts at an early day. 


Vincennes, Oakland City & Owensboro.—This 
company, whose incorporation has already been reported, 
will build a road from Vincennes, Ind., to Owensboro, Ky. 


Wabash Railway.—Receiver McNulta has issued his 
report for August. A recapitulation shows the following: 
Cash on hand July 31, $655,975; receipts in August, on ac- 
counts prior to April 1, $8,849; receipts on current account, 
$1,008,538; total, $1,663,363; disbursements on accounts 
pricr to April 1, $19,900; on current account, $759,048; 
total, $788,948: cash on hand Aug. 31, $884,415. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The Court bas handed 
down its decision on the question of compensation for the 
Receivers of this company. The Master. Edmund T. Allen, 
recommends an allowance of $112,500 each. The Court 
allows $70,000 each, but that only covers services to date, 
while the Master, in id his figures, made provisions for 
services yet to be rendered. 


Winona & Southwestern.—he parties who assume 
the contract for building this road are Minneapolis men, 
represented by Gen. A. B. Nettleton, William Mcintyre and 
Col. A. M. Hatch. They have already bought the Mason 
City & Fort Dodge road, which is in operation about 70 
miles, for $1,400,000 and this will be made part of the South 


western. Twenty miles of the new road from Winona, Minn., | 


must be completed by Aug. 1, 1888, and the road is to be in 
operation to m City by Jan. 1, 1889, and to Omaha, 330 
miles, by Jan. 1, 1890. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


The Inter-state Commission. 


At St. Paul, Sept. 16, the complaint of the Mankato Busi- 
ness Men’s Association against the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
for charging higher proportionate rates from Chicago to 
Mankato than to St. Paul was heard. 

At Chicago, Sept. 20, a complaint against the Louisville, 
— Albany & Chicago alleging excessive charges was 


In the case of the Boston & Albany and the Vermont State 
Grange against the Vermont Central the Commission bas 
made a decision in favor of the Grange. It is held 
that the Boston & Albany has, un its own behalf, no ground 
of ry oy against the defendants. Its grievance, if any, 
is that the defendant roads make lower charges on long-haul 
traffic than it makes. But this they havea right to do. In 
the high local rates the Boston & Albany has no concern. 
The latter road said in the argument that it was interested in 
the question, because if the Central \ermont could lawfuily 
make the higher charge on theshort-haul the Boston & Albany 
desired to know it that it might do same. But this was no 
reason for instituting these proceedings, for any casé must 
stand on its own facts, and it would not follow that what 


Holders of each New Orleans Pacific bond re- | 





would be lawful to the Central Vermont would be lawful for 
the Boston & Albany, the circumstances and conditions of 
whose traffic might be altogether different. 

The main reliance of the defense was upon the showing of 
the competition which the defendants must meet in their long 
haul traffic. The circumstances and conditions that must 
justify the greater charge on the shorter haul over the Cen- 
tral Vermont line, must be such as spring from trunk line 


competition, What, then, are the liar circumstances 
and condi which constitute the difference between the case 
before us cases of railroad competition in general? The 
principal erence must be found in the fact that the trunk 





lines have ittterior or shorter lines, as compared with the line 
| of the defendants, and the latter are compelled, therefore, to 
| make low rates on their th h traffic. This is a necessity of 

the situation, but it is a necessity which exists whenever long 
| and short lines compete. The long line must accept the rates 
| made by the short line, and perhaps make concessions from 
| them. In this respect there is nothing peculiar in the position 
| of these defendants. 

The conclusion is that the Central Vermont and the other 
| defendants concerned with it in inter-state traffic between 
| Boston and St. Albans and Boston and Ogdensburg respec- 
| tively, including those points, must wholly cease and desist 
| from charging or receiving in respect to any part of such 
traffic a greater compensation for transportation of a like 
kind of property for a shorter than for a longer distance over 
the same line in the same direction, the shorter being includ- 
ed within the longer distance. In performing this duty we 
neither do nor with propriety can express any opinion upon 
the intrinsic reasonableness or justice of the rates heretofore 
imposed, except to this extent: That we do not think it was 
shown by the evidence that when the local traffics are made 
to conform to the letter of the law as above directed they will 
be unreasonable. 


East-bound Shipments. 
The shipments of flour, grain and provisions from Chicago 
eastward to seaboard points amounted last week to 25,979 
tons, against 25,651 tons far the week previous, an increase 
of 328 tons. The — es carried by the different roads 
were as follows: Chicago Grand Trunk, 12.6 per cent.: 
Michigan Central, 29.2; Lake Shore & Michigan Seeder, 
14.0; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 19.0; Chicago, 
St. Louis & Pittsburgh, 4.0; Baltimore & Ohio, 13.4; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, 7.7; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis & Chicago, 0.1. 

Demurrage Charges. 
A meeting of the General Managers of the various roads 
purpose in Omaha was held in Chicago, Sept. 17, for the 





purpose of bringing about some uniform action in regard to 

demurrage cbharyes on freight?detained at Omaha and South 
; Omaha. Shippers have been in the habit of delaying cars to 
| such an extent as to seriously embarrass the roads, and some 
of the roads have found it necessary to make demurrage 
charges for the detention of cars. The meeting is said to have 
| agreed upon a uniform schedule of rates. 
| 


Export Freight Rates. 
| Representatives of the New York Central, Erie, Michigan 
| Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania and other roads, 
| met in New York last week and considered the cutting of 

rates to the seaboard on freight from the West for export. 
| The reports say that the meeting ordered rates restored to 


| tariff Sept. 19, though the roads had never acknowledged 
| that these rates were at vaeiance with the tariff, and more- 
| over should have given the required ten days’ notice before 


| making any advance. 
| Compromise Classification. 

A Chicago dispatch, referring apparently to the recent meet- 
| ing of General Freight Agents at Niagara Falls, says that 
the roads west of Chicago and those east have agreed on a 
classification of eight classes, which is two more than the 
| Trunk Liae and two less than the Joint Western, and that a 
| committee of fifteen has been appointed to take up the work 
| of revision and consolidation. 
| 








Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 


Month of July: 














| 887. 1886. Inc. or Dec.  P.c. 
Ateh., T. & S. F.. $1,534,902 $1,303,110 [. $231,792 17.7 
a SPs 672,897 659.759 I. 13,138 1.9 
| Cairo, V.& C. ... 65,345 70.507 D. 5,162 7.3 
i a 28 793 32,097 D 3,304 10.2 
ape F.& Y.V 19,429 14542 IT. 4,887 33.7 
(Fee 8,591 4.750 I. 3.841 80.0 
| Ches. & Ohio..... 389.081 405 509 D. 16,428 4.0 
|_Net............. 190/887 135,071 D 4,184 3.0 
| Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 98. 95,846 I. 3,134 3.2 
} PRR ee 41,6 35,585 I. 6,114 17.1 
| Ches ,O. & 8. W.. 174,852 147.418 1. 27.434 18.6 
we ae 78,472 61,007 I. 17.465 28.5 
Chi., Bur. & Q 2,167,801 2,330,741 D. 162,940 7.9 
| Saye 70,474 1,168.9: D 198,480 16.9 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 1,846,485 2,036,726 D. 190.241 9.3 
ee Mahia aaa kta <s 695,518 838,928 D 143.416 17.0 
| Den. & R.G...... 678,170 610,082 I. 68,988 11.9 
gy Rae 299.6 228,606 I. 71,064 31.0 
Den. & R. G. W. 105,379 85.742 1. 19,637 22.9 
Ee See 35.999 22,450 I. 13,549 60.2 
| Det, B.C. & AL. 51,350 22,432 I. 28,918 129.0 
TD s04 «saa sens 24.366 13,343 I. 11,013 82.1 
Kentucky Cent... 101,868 95,68L I. 6.187 6.4 
Net Seeeaeiens 51,170 45.379 I. 5,791 12, 
Lou.,N.0.&T 115,285 110.664 I. 4,621 4 
Sere 17,311 23,676 D 6,365 26 
MH.,L. 8.& W 326,214 248,444 L 77.770 31 
ee keeokak ole ck 153,814 93,490 I. 60.324 64 
Mion. & N. W 100,326 44,632, F. 55,724 322. 
eee 1.401 27,504 I, 13,987 79 
Minn. & St. L.... 106,683 142,394 D. 1L7il 9. 
_ ae 36,405 40,881 D. 4,47 10. 
Northern Pacific.. 1.202,576 1,100,026 I. 102,550 9 
| 545,71 534,527 I. 11,191 2. 
Ohio & Miss... . 322,692 335,431 D. 12 739 3. 
et pxne-e.sebs 100,804 110,968 D 10,159 9. 
Oregon Imp. Co.. 376,39 301,606 I. 74,787 24. 
Net.... © oes 117,462 120,062 D 2,606 2. 
Oregon R. &N.Co. 400,374 421,8¢1 D 21,507 5 
; eee 196,985 173,708 I. 23,277 13 
Penn. Western Lines: 
N’west.Sys.... 1,496,188 1,374,986 I. 121,200 8. 
| ae 574,263 622,862 D 48,599 7. 
S‘west. Sys. ..... 1,173,156 1,022,466 I. 150,690 14. 
| | are 320 810 254,298 I. 66.512 26. 
Tot. W. Pitts.... 2,669,342 3,397,452 I, 271,890 IL. 
| Re 895,073 877,160 I. 17,913 2, 
South Pac. Co.: 
Gal., H. &S8. 251,414 236,576 I. 14,838 6, 
ers 7,728 69,452 D 61,731 88. 
Louisia. & West. 70,540 56, i. 13.738 24. 
ere 34,190 33.079 I. 1,111 3 
Morgan's L. &T. 297,388 277,393 I. 19.995 7 
| | Ree 64,887 49.914 I. 14,973 30. 
Texas &N.O.. 107,750 97,434 I. 10,316 10. 
WRas, taaess 55,499 50,703 L 4,796 9. 
ae $727,092 205 I. $58,887 88 
Net... ne 162,304 203,155 D 40,851 20.1 
Tol. & Ohio Cen.. . 67,759 I. 12,505 18.4 
BEEP 046 2000 bece 23,472 21,037 L 2,435 11.5 
Total (gross)....$15,660.913 $13,032,830 I. $628,083 4.8 
Total (net) ...... 6,319,375 5,462,102 D. 142,727 2.6 
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Eight months—Jan. 1 to August 31: 
1887 








. 1886, Inc.orDec.  P.c. 
Atch., T. & 8. F.$12,107,798 $9,586.429 I $2,521,369 263 
Atlantic & Pac.... 1,760 999 914,009 1. 846990 02.6 
Buff., N. ¥. & P.. 1,802,004 1,704,080 I. 98.014 5.7 
Buff., R. & Pitts. 1,297,523 872,590 I. 424.933 46.4 
*Bur.,C. RR. & No. 1,7236483 1,640,112 I. 86.071 52.4 
Cairo, V. & Chic. 459,364 I. 77,459 18.8 
California South. 934,918 4 506,211 118.0 
Canadian Pac. .. 6,804,091 I. 723.268 11.8 
Central of Iowa... 828,626 I. 13,202 1.6 
Ches.,O0.&8. W.. 1,178.871 I. 153.7*6 = 15.9 
Chic. & Atlantic.. 1,388,603 I. 409,674 41.8 
Chi. & East. Ill.. 1.290,970 »s. 190,502 173 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 15,047,472 i. 401,271 2.7 
Chi. & W. Mich 905,625 I. 1¥.881 1.4 
C.,1.8t.L.&C.. 1,719,147 I. 68 476 4.1 
>., Jack. & Mack. 292,311 a 34.639 134 
*Cin., N.O.&T. P. 2,007.267 52 I. 302,715 17.7 
*Ala. Gt. South 908,480 687,779 I. 220,701 326 
*N. Ori. & N.E. 385.545 357,512 I. 28,031 7.8 
*Vicks. & Mer.. 296.782 292,746 I. 4,036 1.3 
*V.. Shre. & P. 293,742 250.784 I. 42958 17.1 
Cin., R. & Ft. W.. 260,695 241,088 I, 19,607 81 
Cin., W. & Balt. 1,372,376 1,244,409 I, 127,467 10.z 
*Cleve. ,Ak.& Col. 348,174 336,416 I. 11.758 3.1 
Cleve. & Marietta 194,950 179,666 I. 15.284 8.4 
Col. & Cin. Mid.. 209,411 198.407 I. 11,004 55 
Col, H.V.&T... 1,686,056 1,390,202 I. 295.854 21.2 
Den. & R. Grande 4,942,707 4,104,662 I, 838,045 204 
*Den. & R.G.W 651,782 619,781 1. 41.051 6.7 
Det., B.C. & Al. 3 22,297 141.297 I. 181,400 128.0 
Det., Lan. & No. 741,493 777,247 «=D. 35,754 46 
*E. Ten.,.Va.& G. 3,070,729 2,457,594 I. 613,135 249 
Evans. & Ind...... 155,340 121.148 I. 34192 28.2 
Ev. & TerreH... 553,523 505,965 I. 47.558 9.0 
Flint & Pere Ma. 1,701,233 1,423,839 I. 277.394 19.4 
Fla, Ry. & N. Co. 39.905 936 I, 64,969 10.7 
Ft. W. & Den. C. 425,190 242.636 I. 182,454 75.2 
Gr. Rapids & Ind. 1,529,143 1,288,795 I. 240,348 18.6 
Grand Tr. of Can. 11,370,114 10,521,873 I 848,241 8.0 
*Houston & T. C. 1.437,564 1,404,828 I. 32.738 2.3 
lll. Cen. (Ill. Div.) 4,685,881 4.241.076 I 504,805 12.0 
South Div. ...... 2,368,277 2,335,305 I. 32,972 1.4 
Cedar Falis & M.. 81,199 109,428 D. 28.229 25.8 
Dub.& Sioux C .. 517,426 574,48 dD. 97,068 9.9 
Iowa F. & 8. City 411,600 370,515 I. 41,085 11.0 
lnd., Bloom. & W. = 1.684,122 1,606,761 I. 77,361 48 
Ind., Dec. & Spr.. 271,401 266 628 I. 4.773 17 
*K C., Ft.8. & G. I, 164,807 109 
*K. C., Sp.& Mem I. 360,462 40.4 
*K. C., Cl. & Spr.. zs 15,136 10.6 
Keok. & West ... kL 8,566 4.4 
Lake Erie & W... ae 1%5.707 17.9 
Lehigh & H.R a 27°96 194 
Long Island...... I. 140,783 6.9 
Lou., Ev. & St. L. I. 1(9,026 20.6 
Louiv, & Nash.... I. 1.316.516 14.1 
Louis., N. A. & C. I. 206,884 26.1 
L., N. O. & Tex.. I. 214,817 225 
Marq., H. & O.. 72 a 39,173 4.5 
*Memphis & Chas \ Zz 219.129 28.4 
+Mexican Cen.... 5 i: 681,262 28.5 
*tMex.Na.(S. Div.» 3.82 Z. 28,155 42 
Mil., LL 8.& W... 24.02 I. GRL.365 647.2 
Mil. & Northern.. BOY, 835 I 203,342 50.7 
Minn. & North.W. 783,990 268,817 I. 515.173 117.2 
Mobile & Ohio.... 1,483 882 1,.273.8°8 I. 209.994 16.4 
N. Y. C. & H. R.. 22,837.244 20,571.212 I. 2.266.032 11,1 
N. Y., Ont. &W.. 988,793 870.380 I. 109,413 12.4 
Norfolk & West.. 2.565.549 1,974 990 I. 590,559 29.9 
Northern Pacific... 7,905,930 7,313.641 I. 592189 8.6 
Ohio & Miss... .. 2,607,577 2.444.251 1. 163,326 6.7 
Ohio River... .... 197,589 1'6,347 I. 81.232 69.2 
Ohio Southern.. : 258,607 307,842 I. 50,765 (64 
Peoria, Dec. & E. 356.888 501.488 I, 55400 110 
Pitts. & West. ... 1.271.085 973,441 I. 297,644 30.5 
Rich. & Danville.. 2,641,424 2,506,985 I 134,439 5.3 
Va. Mid. Div... 1,037.383 965,427 L. 71,956 7.4 
Chas., C.-& A.. 487.644 477,626 I. 1¢,01t8 2.9 
Col. & Gr. Div,. 311,935 372,395 D. 66.460 290 
West. N. C. Div. 440,551 332 400 1, 108,15L 22.5 
Wa ,0. &W.. 74.100 67.900 I. 6.200 91 
Ash. & Sp. Div. 36,400 22,030 I. 14.370 65.3 
St. Jo. & Gd... 684,559 733,523 D. 48,764 6.6 
8. L.. A. & TF. H.: 
Main Line...... 882,732 787,048 I. 95,684 12.1 
Branches kai 572,855 467,481 I. 105,374 225 
St. L., A.& Tex... 1,415,610 1,625,023 I. 390,58L 381 
St. L. & San F... 3,772,125 2,911,779 I. 869,336 29.9 
St. P.& Duluth... 999,768 872,079 I. 118689 13.7 
St.P ,M.&Man.. 4,760,387 3,146,808 I, 613579 194 
Shenandoah Val. 551,212 447.743 I. 103470 231 
Staten I'd ... ... 591,860 546 833 I, 48,027 87 
Texas & Pacific.. 3,455.619 3,399,662 I. A957 1.6 
Tol., A.A. & N.M 318,788 221.297 I. 97.491 44.0 
Tol. & Ohio Cen 642,896 492,298 I. 140,598 30.5 
*Tol., P. & West 554,656 522.703 I. 31.853 6.1 
Valley (Ohio). .... 416.028 373.147 I. 42881 11.4 
Wabash (West ).. 4.180.984 3,515,782 I. 665,202 18.9 
Wheeling & L. E. 480,554 376,092 I. 104,462 27.7 
Wisconsin Cent... 1,348,322 96,568 I. 381,754 239.4 
Min., St C. & W. 323,179 164,120 I. 149,059 96.9 
Wis & Minn... 193,390 116,139 I. 47,271 66.5 
Total..... .... $196,251,225 $170,700,088 I. $25,781,412 ; 
Dd. *. 
WR a, Sevasnusnenstn aahendeaensekae I. 25,551,137 15.5 


* Coly three weeks of August in each year. 

+ Mexican Currency. 

+ Not including Chi., Wis. & Mir n. 

Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 

Cotton. 

The cotton movement for the week ending Sept. 16 is reported 
as below, in bales : 


Interior markets; 1887. 1886. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
ne, ae EE OT 77,024 48,360 . 29,164 60.2 
Shipments............ 58,766 47.255 8 2,511 26.4 
arr 52,512 50,862 = 1,650 3.2 

Seaports 
Réceipts siecces bs ek 71,915 { 54,126 75.2 
er 33,770 24,9 '9 yi 8.841 35.4 
ME os. beds deavesss 192,752 213,986 D. 21,234 9.9 

Coal. 
The coal tonnages for the week ending Sept. 17 are reported 
as follows: 
1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Anthracife...... .... 681,572 732.072 D. 50,500 68 
Bituminous......... 469,815 375,603 I, 94,212 25.0 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania road for the week 
ending Sept. 10 is reported as follows : 

Coal, Coke. Total. 
Line Of 700d .....sccocccs soc 183.532 86 707 270 ,239 
Year to Sept. 10..... ....... 7,077,221 2,339,555 9,416,776 
TOMI. TE, BEBO, «0. ecccse.ce 5,771, 190 2,877,725 8,148,915 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Sept. 17 
amounted to 68,145 tons and for the year to that date 2,219,- 
159 tons, 

Passenger Rates. 


The excitement concerning the cutting of passenger rates 
between eastern and western points seems to have largely 
subsided, though the sca]pers are said to be still doing a 
lively business in selling the return portion of excursion 
tickets to passengers going west from New York. The Ohio 
& Mississippi is said to have made slight reductions on va- 
rious east-bound rates from St. Louis. 

A Chicago dispatch of Sept. 21 says that the Niagara Falls 
short line has made a slight reduction on second class tickets 
to Boston via the West Shore and Fitchburg roads, and that 
the officers of the Central Traffic Association tried to dissuade 
the officers of the road from this action, 
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